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Bridal Toilettes. 

Tuese bridal toilettes are F sad for young girls and partly for 
widows. Those for young girls require a veil. The dresses are of 
white gros grain or satin, or they may be of fine India or Swiss mus- 
lin. ‘The skirts are gored and with trains. ‘The waists are mostly 
worn high, though they are sometimes cut very low in front and fin- 
ished with a high chemisette, or a blouse may be worn instead of the 
waist, in which case it is cut out in front. Sashes are always of the 
same material as the dress. 

Fig. 1. Brawnat Towrrte ror Wivow.—Dress and sash of white 

in trimmed with wide silk fringe. ‘The wreath and bouquet are of 




















is cut out along the straight line on this pattern. Wreath and bouquet 
of orange flowers. Veil of plain silk lace. 

Fig. 3. Bripat TorLetTE ror W1ipow.—Dress of white gros grain 
with high waist. Marie Antoinette fichu of white Valenciennes. Myr- 
tle flowers in the hair. Cut the waist from Figs. 41-44, Supplement. 

Fig. 4. Bripat TorLerTe ror Youne Girt.—White satin dress 
with high waist and sash. The trimming is of wreaths and sprays of 
orange blossoms. Orange flowers form the wreath on the head. Veil 
of silk lace. For making the waist cut of satin, and muslin as lining, 
from Figs. 41 and 42, Supplement, each two pieces, from Fig. 43 one 
piece, and from Fig. 44 the sleeves. First take up the darts and face 
the fronts; put on the buttons and make button-holes; join the back, 





Opera-Guiass Case. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XXVIL., Figs. 56-5s. 


myrtle. Cut the skirt from the pattern given for the Nor- 
derney Dress in Harper's Bazar, No, 30, p..473, making al- 
lowance, however, for the train. Cut. the waist from Figs. 
41-44 of the Supplement. The illustration shows the man- 
ner of arranging the trimming. 

Fig. 2. Bripat TorLetre For Youne Girt.—This dress 
is of Swiss muslin, The waist is high and cut out in front ; the 
neck, wrists, and sltowider stams are trimmed witha narrow: 
ruche of muslin: ‘The chemisette is high and of guipure. 
The skirt is gored and trimmed with four muslin flounces in 
" ‘ woe the manner shown by the illustration. ‘Cut the waist, which 

Fig. 1.—Canprestick ORNAMENT. is lined with silk, from Figs, 41-44, Supplement. ‘The front 
For pattern sce Supplement, No. XXVIIL, Fig. 59. 
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Fig. 1.—Bnriwau Toicette. ror Wivow. Fig. 2.—Bripat Tortette ror Youne Grrr. 


: Fig. 3.—Bripat TometTe For Winow. Fig. 4.—BripaL ToiLetre ror Youna Gary. 
Fig. 5.—Bripav Tomerre ror Youre’ Giry.—[For pattern of Waist see Supplement, No, XX.; Figs. 41-44.] 
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front, and side pieces according to the corre- 
sponding figures on the pattern, and run whale- 
bones into the side seams and darts. Cord the 
neck and waist. Having sewed up the sleeves 
according to the corresponding figures on the 
pattern, face the wrists, and seg them into the 
corded arm-holes. Arrange the trimming in the 
manner shown by the illustration. 

Fig. 5. Bripat Torette ror Youne Girv. 
—Dress of white gros grain, with polonaise 
trimmed with Valenciennes insertion and edging 
in the manner shown by the illustration. Wreath 
of orange flowers. Veil of plain white silk lace. 


Opera-Glass Case. 
See illustration on first page. 

Tis is a pretty and convenient method of 
making use of the frame of a worn-out opera- 
glass case, The foundation is of pasteboard, the 
cover of black cloth and satin, and the lining of 
gray silk, which is quilted with a thin layer of 
wadding. Of pasteboard, satin, and silk cut 
from Fig. 56 two pieces, and from Figs. 57 and 
58 each one piece, always allowing a seam on 
the edges. Cut besides, of the same stuffs, a strip 
three-fourths of an inch wide and twelve inches 
long, for the sides of the cover. Now work on 
the satin the application of black cloth, which is 
done by drawing the design on the cloth, cutting 
out the squares, and then stitching it down on 
the satin. Having overseamed the two pieces 
of pasteboard cut from Fig. 56, from 36 to 37, 
and backstitched together the corresponding out- 
sides and lining, sew these and also the pieces 
cut from Figs. 57 and 58 over the pasteboard 
foundations, and join Figs. 56 and 57 according 
to the corresponding figures on the pattern, and 
also the bottom of the cover with the edge at the 
same time. For the hinges between the cover 
and case fasten between the outside and lining 
of each three narrow pieces of ribbon. Cover 
the seams on the outside with a fine black silk 
cord, Next cut a piece of pasteboard two-thirds 
of an inch wide, and the length of the edges of 
the upper part of the case, cover this with silk, 
and fasten it inside, leaving half its width beyond 
the edge of the case, so that the cover shuts down 
over it. On the cover set a handle of cloth and 
satin, and sew on a button and elastic cord for 
fastening. 


Two Candlestick Ornaments. 
See illustration on first page. 

Boru these candlestick ornaments are made 
with beads, The circumference of the upper 
rings must correspond to that of the upper part 
of the candlestick. 

Fig. 1.—This ornament consists of five leaves, 
which ‘are made of larger and smaller green 
beads, arranged in the manner shown by the il- 
lustration on a foundation which has been cover- 
ed first with cotton and afterward with cloth. 
For each leaf cut of white foundation from Fig. 
59 one piece, and on this sew first the veins, 
which are of little round beads strung on wire, 
and then cover the remainder of the leaf with the 
long green beads, which are sewed on in bead 
satin stitch, though the thread must afterward be 
fastened down with a cross stitch between every 
bead. Fasten fine wire on the edges and under 
the leaves along the veinings. 

Fig. 2.—This ornament is of narrow leaves of 
different lengths. ‘The leaves are of crystal and 
garnet beads, which have been strung on wire. 
The ring on which the leaves are fastened is of 
two wires strung with crystal beads, and after- 
ward twisted together. ‘The long leaves are an 
inch and three-fourths, and the shorter ones an 
inch and a half long; join the leaves to the ring 
by means of the wire ends, and then cover the 
place these are set on with two strings of garnet 
beads, which are twisted together. 
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GH The next Supplement Number will con- 
tain a rich variety of patterns of Ladies’ Pelerines, 
Muffs, Berets, and Sashes, Children’s Dresses, 
Gentlemen's Knitted Under-clothing, Christmas 
Gifts, etc., ete. 

0G Ln our last Number, December 5, we is- 
sued @ magnificent COLORED FASHION PLATE, 
prepared expressly for this Paper by the MovE 
ILLUSTREE of Paris. 





A LEARNED WOMAN. 


= is quite a mistake to suppose that it was 
left for this age to discover the capacity of 
women, Antiquity had already made the dis- 
covery, and brilliantly illustrated it with a poet- 
ical Sappho, a philosophical Aspasia, and a 
scientific Hypatia, There have been since in- 
numerable female bachelors, or bachellettes, of 
arts, as they call them in France, doctors of 
science, professors, teachers, and writers of all 
kinds, Italy, since the revival of letters, has 
never been without learned women, and the 
professorial chairs of Bologna and Padua have 
been frequently filled, and with credit too, by 
them. <A famous book-collector of Padua left 
a library composed exclusively of books writ- 
ten by women, and they amounted to thirty-two 
thousand volumes. 

Of the many women who have vindicated the 
claims of their sex to rank among the intel- 
Jectually distinguished none have been more 
remarkable than the erudite Madame Dacier. 
Anne Le Févre, for such was her maiden name, 
was born at Saumur, in France, in 1654, Her 
father was a famous scholar, and strove to in- 





spire his sons_also with a love of learning. 
Starting with the sensible principle ‘‘ that it is 
impossible for children to love study unless it 
is made agreeable,” it is not surprising that the 
paternal lessons were very attractive and effect- 
ive. These learned delights were however in- 
tended, in accordance with the prejudices of 
the age, for the male children only. The 
little Anne’s vocation was to be exclusively the 
spinning-wheel and embroidering-needle; and 
while her brothers were conning Homer, Ter- 
ence, and Aristophanes, she was supposed to 
be absorbed in the involutions of yarn and the 
intricacies of crochet stitch. Her apt ear, how- 
ever, was taking in at every moment those 
charming lessons of her father, and she soon 
gave proof that she had profited well by them. 
** Her brother,” as goes the story, “‘ was unable 
one day to answer a question, when his sister, 
without lifting her head from her work, prompt- 
ed him what to say. Her father, overhearing 
her, was delighted, and immediately made her 
a sharer with her brothers in classical study. 
She soon gave proof of her facility by taking 
the lead.” 

At eighteen years of age Anne Le Févre lost 
her father, but had already acquired such a 
reputation for classical acquirement that the 
learned Huet, the tutor of the Dauphin, invited 
her to Paris to aid him in the preparation of 
classical text-books for his royal pupil. She 
thus became one of the principal editors of that 
long series of the classics, Ad Usum Delphini, or 
Delphin editions, which were the text-books for 
generations of students throughout civilized 
Europe and America. ‘Will any scholar after 
this venture to scorn the claims to recognition 
of learned women, and thus deny the very mo- 
ther who suckled him? Latin and Greek were 
equally mastered by this marvelous girl, and she 
published in quick succession translations of 
the classical works of both languages. Queen 
Christina of Sweden, in acknowledging a copy 
of her Florus, wrote. ‘* Are not you, who I am 
told are so beautiful and agreeable a girl, 
ashamed to be so learned? Indeed this is too 
much; and do tell me by what secret you 
have succeeded in reconciling the Muses with 
the Graces ?” 

In 1683 Mademoiselle Le Févre married M. 
Dacier, who also was a scholar, and had been 
a promising pupil of his wife’s father. Madame 
Dacier was recognized by all but herself as the 
superior of her husband, to whom she would 
have willingly deferred the whole glory of the 
common name. ‘The critics, however, did not 
fail to discover her greater strength, and Boileau 
said that ‘‘ of all their mental productions Ma- 
dame Dacier was the father.” 

The great work of this erudite woman was 
her translation of Homer, which gave rise to 
the famous war between the Ancients and Mod- 
erns. Madame Dacier and La Motte were the 
foremost champions, but a long array of valiant 
scholars followed each leader, and they began 
a furious battle not yet decided. Madame 
Dacier, with all her devotion to study and fond- 
ness for learning, remained true to her womanly 
duties and sympathies. In the preface to her 
Homer she thus speaks of a daughter of whom 
she had been suddenly bereft: “I have lost a 
friend and a faithful companion; we have never 
been once separated since her birth, What 
readings we have had, what talks, what pleas- 
ures! She shared in all my occupations; she 
often settled my doubts...... All is now vanished 
like a dream; to this communion, so full of 
charms, solitude and horror have succeeded ; 
every thing for us is now turned to bitterness.” 

Madame Dacier died of apoplexy, brought on 
by intense application to study, in 1720. Saint 
Simon, in his memoirs, thus records the fact: 
“The death of Madame Dacier was regretted 
alike by every philosopher and worthy person. 
She was the daughter of a father who was both, 
and had educated her. He was named La 
Févre, a Protestant of Caen. His daughter 
became a Catholic after his death, and married 
Dacier, who was the royal librarian, a member 
of all the academies, a Greek and Latin scholar, 
an author and translator. His wife was sup- 
posed to be his superior as a linguist, an anti- 
quarian, and a critic, and has left a quantity 
of highly esteemed works, She was the learn- 
ed woman only in her study or among the 
learned ; every where else she was simple, un- 
affected, intelligent, and agreeable in conversa- 
tion, but no one would ever have suspected that 
she knew any more than the most ordinary woman,” 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@f the Grecian Bend. 

N Y DEAR POLLY,—I see that you have 

at last surrendered to the fashion, and it 
was you, I am told, whom I saw yesterday walk- 
ing up the Avenue in that extraordinary form 
or contortion or step or halt or imbecile stumble 
called the Grecian bend. Is it a dress or a gait 
or a mere deformity, or what is it? Of course 
you have no idea what a pitiful and absurd fig- 
ure you were, or no fashion could coerce you 
into such a mortifying position. It was more 
painfal indeed than ridiculous. The movement 
of those who fall victims to this folly is chiefly 
that of an ape. The long arms hanging help- 
lessly in front, the paws paddling the air, the 
movement a doubtful hitch and jerk. Have you 





ever, my dear Polly, seriously remarked the ap- 
pearance of any of your friends who are subject 
to it, and did it stimulate you to emulation? 
Well, you smile, I understand it. You mean 
to say, ‘‘Is it possible that so experienced and 
shrewd a gentleman as my friend Mr. Bachelor 
really thinks that it is of any use to protest 
against our following the fashions? Has he 
yet to learn that all papas have always sneered 
and snarled at every new fashion, and have 
been about as wise as old dogs that bay at the 
moon ?” 5 

Oh no, my dear Polly, I have perhaps a lit- 
tle more experience than you upon the whole 
subject, and I should protest as soon against 
an east wind as against the Grecian bend, so 
far as any hope of stemming a fashion is con- 
cerned, But answer me one question, If you 
are the generally sensible young woman that I 
believe you to be, would not you despise the 
young men around you if you saw them given 
wholly up to no interest and occupation: but 
that of devising changes in their clothes? And 
do you suppose they don’t have that feeling for 
you? Seeing you frivolous, do you wonder that 
they treat you with a kind of contempt? We 
men have fashions, and we follow them, but 
they are slight and gradual variations. As 
long as any man of forty or fifty can remem- 
ber, for instance, a man’s full dress has been 
black broadcloth with a white cravat. The 
collar of the coat has been a little higher or 
lower, the trowsers a little looser or tighter— 
that is all. But if the situation were changed, 
if there were the same extraordinary absorp- 
tion in the business of dressing upon our part 
that there is upon yours, there would inevita- 
bly be upon your side that good-natured con- 
sciousness of superiority which you now per- 
ceive upon ours, 

If I were you, Polly, I should protest with 
all my heart against the assumption of the men; 
but I would do it by showing that my soul was 
not wrapped up in a ribbon nor in a chignon, 
Don’t you see that multitudes of women aim to 
please men by being, or seeming to be, what a 
poor kind of man thinks women ought to be ? 
One of these ineffable gentlemen, who believed 
himself to be the very Prince Charming, who 
smiled as benignly upon a belle as the Sultan 
when he prepares to throw the handkerchief, 
said to me one day at dinner of Flora Mac- 
Ivor in her younger days, when she was of the 
most delicate beauty, ‘*‘ Weally, Mr. Bachelor, 
Miss Flwowa is twooly fascinating. She is 
like a shy young fawn just bursting into the 
full-blown wose.” Prince Charming said this 
of one of the most superb of women. He 
thought that was the way towin women. And 
he had learned it of too many of your sex, dear 
Polly, whose sole aim is to be the clinging ten- 
dril which the sturdy oak must support—the 
shy fawn which must be protectingly gathered in 
to nestle in the manly bosom of Prince Charm- 
ing—the rose-bud which must flower inthe warm 
air of his lofty protection. 

Prince Charming made a memorable mis- 
take in this instance. Flora Maclvor was to 
him what Queen Elizabeth would have been to 
Sir Piercie Shafton; and when driving home 
with her in her carriage one night, after a ball, 
he said something in the tone which so many of 
your sex encourage, she stopped the carriage in- 
stantly, and bade him stepout. Prince Charm- 
ing was discomfited ; but he did not say a word. 
He descended into the midnight street, and 
when he returned to his home he had been to 
school rather than toabail, Ofcourse, you all 
say that it was outrageous for him to say what 
he said—whatever it might have been; you de- 
clare that he was no gentleman. ‘True, all of 
it; but who encouraged him? Not Flora cer- 
tainly, but the general feeling and conduct of 
your sex, my dear Polly. If you don’t respect 
yourselves why should you expect us to respect 
you? Here are the laws about women’s prop- 
erty, the laws of marriage, the laws of divorce 
—you don’t know much about them—but while 
they have always been, and in many respects 
still are, unjust and outrageous, it is you wo- 
men who are greatly responsible. 

I wish I could have taken you up bodily as 
you toddled along the Avenue in your Grecian 
bend, and, putting you before a Psyche glass, 
have asked you whether you thought that was 
a figure which would persuade an honest man 
to esteem the person who was content with it? 
He would smile at it and feel toward it precise- 
ly as toward a whimsical child. Dear Polly, 
if you and your friends are content to be flowers 
and ornaments, to be weak and helpless and in- 
expressibly silly, you must pay the piper. My 
friend Peter Paul Pry insists that the ideal life 
of most of you young women is only Moham- 
med’s Paradise. ‘They want to be houris, he 
says; they are quite content to bask in the be- 
nign smile of the faithful who are the masters. 
The Grecian bend and the rest of it are only 
signs of their willing submission. ‘‘ We have 
no minds worth speaking of,” they seem to say, 
“so we will decorate our bodies to please you. 
And if we become grotesque and absurd, don’t 
laugh at us too severely, remembering that it 
is in token of our inferiority, and that even so 
weak creatures as we must have some employ- 
ment adapted to our capacity.”. That, says 
Peter Paul Pry, is what every woman in the 
Grecian bend, or in any of the wild extrava- 





gances of a fashion, says to every man she 
passes, 

Then, my dear Polly, if you in your Grecian 
bend hear of what is called Woman’s Rights, 
you laugh as merrily as Prince Charming at 
your side at the grotesque people who wish to 
unsex themselves. You in your Grecian bend, 
with your arms hanging, with your pinched feet 
clumping, with every man laughing at you, are 
afraid that some body will unsex herself. Polly, 
dear, suppose you let your charity begin at home. 
The women who wish to have the laws changed, 
the women who demand to vote, may be unsex- 
ing themselves. Harriet Martineau, a great 
force in the public opinion of England; Miss 
Somerville, one of the wisest of scientific phi- 
losophers; Jenny Lind, Florence Nightingale, 
Dorothea Dix, Anna Dickinson, each using 
her God-given talent, may also be unsexing 
themselves. But what, in the nfme of pity, 
are you doing, my precious Polly, sitting at 
supper with a circle of Prince Charmings, 
joining their choruses, filling their glasses, 
lighting their pipes, shouting at the gay de- 
scription of Marm Martineau in spectacles and 
leaning upon a baggy umbrella, and finally tod- 
dling off in your Grecian bend? If itis a ques- 
tion of unsexing—of making your sex appear 
contemptible in the eyes of men—I advise you 
to reflect upon it maturely. 

To tell you a secret, Polly, I once ventured 
quietly into one of these ‘‘ unsexing” meetings. 
I had been to a good many balls in my life. I 
had assisted at a great many little suppers, of 
menand women. [had dined a hundred times 
in houses where I saw the mistress voluntarily, 
and as a matter of course, assume the position 
of the Sultan’s favorite, or upper slave. I had 
watched for many and many a year you and 
your predecessors yielding to every incredible 
whim of fashion. And I thought that, to com- 
plete my experience, I ought to see and hear 
one of those droll performances, those meetings 
in which women talk and claim what they call 
their rights—“ As if,” says Prince Charming, 
‘*they hadn’t a right to be admired and to have 
us at their feet!” I did not communicate my 
intention to any body, but I slipped into the 
meeting. I remembered that I had been in 
very delightful company, of the most feminine 
of their sex, when I went to hear Rachel act, 
or to hear Sontag sing; but now, when certain 
other women were to insist that all women had 
the same right to do what they had a talent for 
doing, exactly as Rachel and Sontag did, it was 
somehow a thing not to be mentioned except 
with a smile. — 

Well, now, Polly, you will, perhaps, not be- 
lieve me when I say that there was just as 
much good sense talked by those women; they 
were just as earnest and sincere as if they had 
been men; and the meeting gave me as much 
respect and confidence in human nature, and 
seemed to me just as little disgraceful and ri- 
diculous as a meeting of men exclusively at 
Tammany Hall or the Cooper Institute, or any 
other great and favorite popular resort. What 
can be the explanation of this extraordinary 
fact? I asked Peter Paul Pry about it yester- 
day as we were walking, and he said: ‘‘ Have 
you ever reflected upon the great question, 
what it is to unsex one’s self? ‘The word is 
rather ridiculous, but I think the meaning is 
plain enough. When a man makes himself a 
brute he unsexes himself, does he not? He 
makes himself despicable. Well, when a wo- 
man makes herself ridiculous, is not she equal- 
ly unsexed? To unsex yourself is to do that 
which is unbecoming your sex. But as talent 
is of no sex, and as the proper use of talent is 
a duty—if a human being has received a talent, 
the duty of using it is conceded. A man, for 
instance, who has no gift for public speaking, 
for preaching, or for any similar function, un- 
sexes himself when he tries to speak more than 
a woman who has the gift and exercises it. If 
you say that perhaps he does a foolish thing, but 
that he can not be said to unsex himself, I reply 
that he does so quite as much as a woman can, 
under the same circumstances, because sex has 
nothing to do with it in either case. You un- 
sex yourself only by doing that which is unwor- 
thy of your sex ; but it can not be unworthy for 
Mrs. Siddons to act, nor for Miss Blackwell to 
cure, nor for any woman whose interest in hu- 
man society is greater than yours and mine, 
poor old Bachelor, to feel that she ought to 
have a voice as well as an influence in its reg- 
ulation.” 

So said Peter Panl Pry, and you may im- 
agine how I listened. Somehow what he said 
seemed to me very reasonable. I met Mrs. 
Grundy as I left him, and was walking medita- 
tively away; but when I repeated his words to 
her I thought the old lady would have fainted 
upon the sidewalk. Indeed, I am very sure she 
would have done so but for the extreme incon- 
venience and the scandal. ‘How can you, 
my dear Mr. Bachelor,” said she, “how can 
you countenance those odious and ridiculous 
people? Women who—excuse me—who want 
to wear the breeches are my abomination. The 
man is head of the woman, and she ought to 
be very grateful that she has so noble a head. 
As my dear Mrs. Grundy spoke Prince Charm- 
ing passed by, shaking two fingers at you—yes, 
at you, my dear Polly, tottering along under your 
Grecian bend. ‘My dear Madam,” said I to 
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Mrs. Grundy, ‘‘is the Grecian bend an antedi- 
luvian fashion ?” 

‘¢ Bless your soul, Mr. Bachelor, it is the 
newest of the new. Why do you ask such an 
absurd question ?” 

*¢ Because, Ma’am, if the world before the del- 
uge was filled with such men and women as 
Prince Charming and the Grecian benders, I 
don’t wonder that the Almighty wiped them 
out with a flood.” 

Polly, I ask you, as a reasonable woman, to 
lay aside that deformity, and to answer me the 
question which of the two most truly unsexes 
herself, Harriet Martineau, nobly using every 
God-given power she has, and asking that wo- 
men may be as free to all honorable duty as 
men, or Mrs, Tilbury and her train of followers 
making the town turn and laugh at their Gre- 
cian bends ? Yours, 

An OLp BacHELoR. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
WEDDING DRESSES. 


ype bridal toilettes of the present brilliant 
wedding season are remarkable for their 
elegant simplicity. ‘The richest materials plainly 
made embody the correct idea of a dress for a 
bride. The more girlish attire she has hitherto 
worn is abandoned to her bridemaids, and some- 
thing of the new wifely dignity is foreshadowed 
in the costume of the bride. 

White satin and lace are, as they must ever be, 
the first choice for the wedding dress. Bridal 
satin in the popular three-quarter width costs 
from $7 to $12 a yard. Thirteen yards is re- 
quired, and the modiste charges about $30 for 
making. Simple tulle trimmings and flowers 
add but little to the expense. — It is the rich laces 
that increase the bills. A lace tunic with garni- 
ture for corsage, a combination of round point 
and .point appliqué, is marked $500. Lace 
trousseaux, containing a flounce, shawl, barbe, 
handkerchief, trimming lace, and covers for fan 
and parasol, are sold at the wide range of $600 
to $2100. More costly sets with a bridal veil of 
corresponding pattern are only imported to or- 
der. 

But such extravagances require a full purse ; 
and we write for brides-expectant less lavish of 
expenditure, who will be content with a gros 
grain or a poult de soie at $7 a yard, or else a lus- 
trous taffeta or faille at $4. If a still lower price 
is desired we commend an Irish poplin at $3, 
rather than a flimsy, cheaper silk, The texture 
is the best of its kind, and when selected with 
fine lustre and even, heavy cozds is almost as 
handsome as gros grain. Alpaca and other 
woolen goods are better suited for shrouds than 
wedding dresses, and the white crape sometimes 
worn by brides in mourning is too sadly suggest- 
ive for a wedding occasion. Economy and 
poetry combine for once in the traditional bridal 
dress of soft, flowing muslin. Fine organdy 
adorned with filmy Valenciennes is at present 
the fashionable acceptation of the poetic idea. 

Paniers are not popular for wedding dresses, 
though occasionally worn. Long trained skirts, 
gored closely at the sides and very full behind, 
trimmed with a wide flounce of tulle or satin, are 
the prevalent style. High bodice and close 
sleeves are most frequently worn when the cere- 
mony is performed at church. Low corsage 
with panier skirt for home weddings. Tulle 
tunics are in favor, edged with a ruche of the 
same. Grecian folds are in vogue for low cor- 
sages, and lace epaulets and cuffs, with flowers in 
the centre, for high waists. 

Bridemaids’ dresses are of tulle and tarlatan in 
successive puffs, with a tulle over-skirt looped 
with flowers. A different flower and a becom- 
ing color of trimming is assigned to each bride- 
maid. The bride furnishes the gloves and flow- 
ers, and, if her means admit, the dresses of her 
maids. 

FLOWERS, VEIL, ETC. 


Orange blossoms are losing prestige for bridal 
flowers. The buds are stiff, and the full-blown 
flowers large and coarse-looking. They are pret- 
tiest and least unbecoming when mingled with 
other small flowers, such as clematis, jasmine, 
or the bridal spire. In Europe myrtle blos- 
soms are worn by young girls, and orange flow- 
ers only by widows on bridal occasions. A 
flower set consists of a diadem, with long sprays 
falling on each shoulder, a corsage bouquet with 
a chatelaine attached for looping the tunic, and 
sprays for the shoulder. These cost from $20 
to $28. Simpler sets, merely a wreath and bou- 
quet, are $10. rooch and ear-rings may be 
added. A lovely set for a bridemaid is of pink 
eglantine at $22, another is of blue convolvulus, 
and a third has a tiara and necklace of dark 
green leaves of the pond-lily, with a bouquet and 
chatelaine of white lilies and crystallized grasses, 

The veil is a large half circle of tulle, the 
width of the tulle forming the length of the veil. 
It is placed over the diddem, the front falling 
over the face, or else a short veil is added, and 
this is thrown back by the first bridemaid when 
the ceremony is end A wide hem or a pleat- 
ed ruche may border the veil, but the soft gossa- 
mer tulle is prettiest without trimming, the un- 
defined edge losing itself in the rich folds of the 
dress, $12 or $15 purchases a handsome veil. 
The shorter veils sometimes worn by bridemaids 
are in the same shape, but merely drape the 
back of the figure. These are $4 50, and should 
be provided by the bride. A widow marrying 
again does not wear a veil. ; 

The front hair is crépéd. Soft, light, airy curls 
float at the back over small finger-puffs formed 
of the natural hair, 

The bridal fan is of white silk or satin under 
lace, with pearl sticks, Handkerchief trimmed 
with lace of the kind used in the dress. Gloves 





of softest kid, and boots of the material of the 
dress buttoned with Roman pearls and trimmed 
with blonde lace. 


JEWELRY. 


Pearls are always the accepted bridal jewel- 
ry, and a prominence is given them in wedding 
parures even when associated with diamonds. 
The fancy at present is for the Moorish styles, 
large pearls in a knife-edge setting of polished 
gold. A modest set, merely pin and ear-rings, 
= ba bought for $125. A set of strung pearls 
without gold is only $75. 

The engagement ring is a solitaire diamond 
or pearl in crown setting without enamel. If 
the donor can not afford at least a hundred dol- 
lars for a small diamond he is advised to substi- 
tute a pearl for $50. The wedding-ring is a 
plain hoop not very wide, made of twenty-four 
carat gold, and worth from $15 to $25. 


MODEL TOILETTES, 

A wedding dress of gros grain lately made 
has a high round corsage and coat-sleeves. An 
intricate trimming of satin shells and ruches de- 
fines a square on the front of the waist and covers 
the arm-hole seams. Point lace and satin shells 
standing around the neck and wrists, and a but- 
terfly bow at the throat. The long trained skirt 
is bordered with pleated satin and a ruche of tulle 
headed by the shell trimming. Belt of satin folds 
with a small bow in front. Tulle veil and wax 
orange flowers and jasmine. The modiste should 
always arrange the petticoats worn beneath, as 
she is responsible for the way the dress skirt 
hangs. A muslin petticoat, short, gored, and 
trimmed with a wide flounce, was furnished in 
this instance. Over this was a trained petticoat 
of stiff corded muslin, also gored, and flounces 
from the belt to the edge on all but the front 
breadth. ‘The material and making for this toi- 
lette at one of the best establishments in this 
country costs $350. 

A white satin dress for a Washington bride 
has a low corsage trimmed with Grecian folds 
of tulle. Immense train with a panier covered 
with tulle, to give a soft appearance. Belt and 
small bow. A wide tulle puff around the skirt. 

A poplin dress has a long train untrimmed. 
Sprays of orange buds on the high corsage. 


OUTDOOR TOILETTES,. 


The bridal bonnet worn when returning calls, 
and on occasions of ceremony, is usually white, 
though this is not de rigueur, as many prefer a 
bonnet matching the dress in color. If white it 
should be of royal velvet and misty blonde lace, 
a diadem of ostrich tufts or marabouts, and a 
cluster of wild roses or of clematis, but never an 
orange flower. ‘The carriage dress of poult de 
soie or of satin, either mauve or violet, has a 
full train flounced with black lace. A velvet 
basque a darker shade than the dress, Light 
kid gloves. Lace collar and diamonds. A 
MacFarlane of striped plush for a carriage- 
wrap. A less wealthy bride should select a silk 
or an Irish poplin of becoming shade, with bon- 
net to match, and a black velvet polonaise that 
will serve with other dresses. Pink coral jewel- 
ry or Byzantine mosaics, 

A handsome short suit is indispensable for the 
street and for church, where a train should never 
enter. ‘There is no prescribed color for this suit. 
A woman of taste does not wish her dress to pro- 
claim her brideship to the passing crowd. An 
economist will select a skirt of rich material to 
be worn with her velvet polonaise, and a velvet 
pouf of blue or other becoming shade in harmony 
with the skirt. Wood-brown kid gloves or dark 
maroon suffice for almost any suite, French kid 
boots buttoned at the side. 

In the spring a bride selects a gray poplin for 
her traveling dress. A golden brown or the dead- 
leaf shade is preferred for autumn. Cloth rivals 
poplin this season. Fine woolen serge or cash- 
mere is less expensive. Fur is the best trim- 
ming for cloth, satin quillings for poplin, serge, 
braid, and bullion fringe for twilled goods. The 
outer garment is flannel, lined or wadded. A 
MacFarlane of Scotch tartan serves for addition- 
al wrapping. ‘The velvet bonnet or the round 
hat of felt, and the undressed kid gloves match 
the dress in color. A wealthy blonde of quiet 
tastes was recently married in her traveling dress 
of lapis-blue serge, chosen for its unbridelike 
color, that she might escape the annoying noto- 
riety of a bride on a tour. 


MORNING AND AFTERNOON DRESSES. 


The prettiest inexpensive morning dresses are 
of white alpaca or merino in the Watteau style, 
bordered with ruches of color. The tiny break- 
fast cap is a mere rosette of Valenciennes with 
ribbon, leaves, and strings. Short plaid dresses, 
or merino of self-color, made with gored skirt 
and wide bias flounce and a small pelerine cape, 
are homelike and serviceable. Crosscut bands 
of silk for trimming. Afternoon dresses of col- 
ored poplin or of black are made with demi-train 
and trimmed with plaid velvet bands and sashes. 
Surplice and Pompadour waists, with muslin 
chemisette. A black silk over-skirt looped or 
puffed, and a small bodice or bib back and front 
is worn over colored dresses for giving variety to 
asmall wardrobe. A velvet bodice, a sleeveless 
jacket of black satin and lace, plaid sashes, and 
bretelles are all graceful additions to home dress. 

The hair is arranged in a braided chignon with 
a flowing crimped tress. A velvet band sur- 
rounds the chignon and is tied with a bow on 
top. 

EVENING DRESSES. 


The wedding diess without the veil is worn to 
parties as a compliment to the hostess. Laven- 
der, pearl, a delicate gray, and the light Pompa- 
dour fawn are trousseau colors. Chameleon gros 
grains in these shades shot with white and a faint 
tinge of rose color were recently made for a bride. 
The skirts have the demi-train, fashionable for 


_ silk, 


| topics. 





all but wedding dresses, low round corsages filled 
out with lace and tulle, or else high square cor- 
sage and sleeves ruffled at the elbow. Neither 
sashes nor paniers adorn the skirts, which are very 
full at the back. A lavender dress is trimmed 
with white guipure lace dotted with seed pearls 
and jet, headed by white satin folds with a centre 
piping of the dress silk. A chameleon, in which 
cuir color prevails, has a wide Chantilly flounce 
extending up the front to the waist with pointed 
revers of velvet of exactly the shade of the dress, 
Low corsage with bertha of velvet and lace. 

White kid boots serve with almost any dress, 
and are therefore economical. A light glove 
faintly tinged with color is preferred to pure 
white. 

LINGERIE. 


A bride should have a liberal supply of under- 
clothing, yet it is scarcely wise to provide a great 
profusion of garments, to be packed away and left 
to turn yellow or rotten with starch, It is safe 
to premise that any young lady of average in- 
dustry keeps herself supplied with six or eight 
suits of body linen that are good enough for 
‘*second best” in her trousseau. The same num- 
ber, newly added, will be quite sufficient for a dai- 
ly change if desired, and will be quite as many 
as can be well taken care of. We saw recently 
the trousseau of a lady who is a member of one 
of the wealthiest families in the country. The 
additions to her wardrobe, furnished by a New 
York house, consist of eight suits of the three 
important pieces—the chemises of linen, percale 
drawers, and cambric gown—all trimmed alike, 
eight flannel skirts, ten muslin skirts, a hair-cloth 


“petticoat instead of hoops, six corset covers, six 


French peignoirs, and six plain muslin chemises 
extra. The bridal suit alone costs $75. It is 
trimmed with diagonal puffs of linen cambric, 
and bands of needle-work and Valenciennes. 
The yoke of the gown is lined with rose-colored 
‘The hair-cloth skirt costs $15. ‘All the 
materials are furnished of the best quality, the 
fit is perfect, the trimmings fine and on some 
suits elaborate, and the sewing dune in the most 
beautiful manner ; yet the bill only sums up about 
$500, which is not a great deal more than many 
a careless shopper would pay for the material. 

A careful bride, who makes her own outfit 
with the assistance of her mother and sisters, is 
advised to purchase pure linen of the Richardson 
brand, Wamsutta muslin for most garments, and 
Lonsdale cambric for skirts and gowns. By 
way of trimming let her use her own embroid- 
ery, wider bands neatly stitched with the ma- 
chine, pearl tatting, a little strong Valenciennes, 
and an abundance of tiny ruffles and puffs, not 
bought ready-made in the present lazy fashion, 
but with rolled hems and gathers made by her 
own fingers. 
$1 50 a yard is fine and durable for this purpose. 

Of cambric handkerchiefs with broad hems, 
linen collars and cuffs edged with lace, tucked 
chemisettes, and hosiery, there should be no stint. 

WEDDING INVITATIONS. 
An inexpensive wedding invitation now used. 
requires but one card, The formula is: 
MR. anp MRS. SMITH 
Request the Pleasure of your Company at the Marriage 
of their Daughter 
PMary 


to 
Menry Fohuson, 
On Tuurspay, May 5, at 9 o’cLook P.M. 
999 Jefferson Street. 


For information received thanks are due, for 
dresses, to Mesdames Drepenand VirFoLet; for 
bonnets, to Miss Pace and Madame Ferrero; 
for veils and coiffures, to Messrs. BRAITEAU, 
Barker, and Disses; for lingerie, to Messrs. 


“A. T. Stewart & Co. and Lorp & Taytor; 


and for jewelry, to Messrs. Batt & Buacx, Ti1r- 
FANY & Co., BROWNE & SPAULDING, and STARR 
& Marcus. 





PERSONAL. 


Mr. CoLFrax is a wag as well as a politician. 
Just before his marriage with Miss WADE one 
of his friends remarked to him, “‘The newspa- 
pers have you married as well as chosen Vice- 

resident.” ‘* Yes,” replied Mr. Cotrax, ‘‘ elect- 
ed but not sworn in, in either case.” 

—The Baron ROTHSCHILD, just deceased, when 
he heard of the death of the head of the AGNADE 
family, asked, ‘‘How much does he leave?” 
“Twenty millions.” ‘You mean eighty.” ‘“‘No, 
twenty.” ‘*Dearme! I thought he was in easy 
circumstances !”? 

—A few personal friends of Miss Atick Cary 
manifested, a few evenings since, an appreciation 
of her genius as a poet and her worth as a wo- 
man by presenting her with $1000. The presen- 
tation talk was felicitously done by Mr. Grzz- 
LEY. Mr. G. is @ warm personal friend of the 
Cary sisters, whom we account to be among 
the cleverest and most delightful women on this 
continent. 

—Mr. Saunpers, the accomplished and ur- 
bane librarian of the Astor Library, and author 
of the piquant ‘‘ Salads for the Solitary” and the 
‘Social Mosaics,” etc., has been collecting the 
current information about Woman, Love, and 
Marriage, into a handsome volume, which will 
prove valuable to seekers of information on these 
One sage remark deserves to be espe- 
cially quoted: ‘* Marriages,”’ he says, ‘‘are not 
so commonly unhappy as some people suspect. 
Most of those who complain of connubial miser- 
ies generally have themselves to blame; they 
have as much satisfaction as their natures would 
have been susceptible of in any other condition.” 

—‘* What does the General say about his Cab- 
inet?”? Why, that until he receives the formal 
notification that the Congress of the United 
States has declared him to be elected President 
he will have nothing to say about it. To an old 
military friend he is reported to have said: ‘* The 
idea ot making up my C:.o:net now! Why, Gen- 
eral, I have not yet rcccivod a certiticate of elec- 


The thick linen cambric sold at | 


tion, and until I get that little document I don’t 
think I will trouble my head much about my 
future constitutional advisers. No use to plan 
a campaign until you have a war, you know, 
General. No use to expose your order of battle 
until the moment of action arrives, eh, General ? 
When I get my certificate I will make my Cab- 
inet, and nobody is going to know of it until it 
gets into print.’ 

-—The so-called “private view” of the Acade- 
my’s winter exhibition was thronged with the 
intellect, beauty, and fashion of New York. 
Among others were seen there the venerable 
Professor Morsg, the founder of the institution, 
P. B. Wiaut, the architect of the superb struc- 
ture which forms its local habitation, EASTMAN 
JOHNSON, the prince of American genre painters, 
T. C. Farrer, the —- riest of Pre-Raphaelit- 
ism, Epwin Wuirs, KE. W. Nicuors, and many 
others of the artists who are notnow in Europe, 
whither a host of them are flown; the urbane 
Dr. BetLows, General ANDERSON, Dr. HitTcu- 
COCK, GEORGE P. Putnam, Henry M. FIE.p, of 
the Lvangelist, with his accomplished wife, and 
OLIVER JOHNSON, of the Independent ; and last, 
but not least, the gentle-looking critic, CLar- 
ENCE Cook, whose pen deals such sharp thrusts. 
The portraits of Extiorr, Levrzg, and the broth- 
ers Mount, shrouded with crape and surrounded 
by their works, reminded the Academicians of 
the havoc which death had made in their ranks 
during the past year. Three sides of the great 
south room are hung with the works of ELLIOTT 
and Lrutzz, chiefly portraits. On the whole, 
there are few pictures of marked interest; but 
the winter exhibition is always of a miscellane- 
ous character, and second in importance to that 
of the spring, which admits only pictures which 
have never before been exhibited. 

—The Duchess ef SUTHERLAND, who died last 
month, was the mother of ten children, and one 
of the handsomest women in England: and very 
“spacious.” Retaining the fashion of the low- 
necked dress even when nearly sixty, she did 
nothing to break the impression of immense 
size which her figure was calculated to convey. 
She was a little queer about some things, one 
of which was faith in Dr. Cummine, the proph- 
ecy man. 

—Mr. Corcoran, the opulent banker of Wash- 
ington, is about to emulate Mr. Peazopy in a 
benevolent work. He proposes to erect, at his 
own expense, in Washington, an asylum with 
apartments for sixty old ladies, of good family, 
who have lost their property and become needy. 
It is understood he also purposes to endow the 
asylum with sufficient means to provide cloth- 
ing, food, and attendance for its inmates, 

—The Rey. Dr. LirTLEsoHN, who was only 
three weeks ago elected Bishop of the new dio- 
cese of Central New York, has just been elected 
Bishop of Long Island, which latter he will 
doubtless accept. So far as the diocese of Cen- 
tral New York is concerned we suppose he don’t 
$6 See?” it. 

—Professor GOLDWIn STH has expressed the 
opinion that there have been but four really great 
orators in English history—Pym, BoLINGBROKE, 
CHATHAM, and JOHN Bricut. The speeches of 
BRIGHT, like the speeches of DEMOSTHENES, are, 
says Mr. SmiTH, not declamations, but counsels 
given to the nation of his time, and as such they 
will live. 

—Mr. Isaac WALKER, of St. Louis, who died 
in this city a few days since, left to his heirs, seven 
or eight in number, a million of dollars each. He 
was the architect of his own fortune, commencing 
with naught but his two hands and a clear head. 
He was an eminently just man, a kind husband, 
a good father, and in all the relations of life 
blameless. 

—M. F. Sarsey, a French writer, went recent- 
ly to M. Victorien Sarpou’s beautiful country 
seat at Marley. He said: ‘ What a charming 
place to work at!” M. Sarpou replied: ‘Oh, 
dear; no! A good place to dream in; but when 
I want to work I slip on my over-coat, take the 
railway, and in fifteen minutes I am in the Chaus- 
sée d’ Antin—there I get in the humor for work.” 

—Rossin1, who has just died at the age of sev- 
enty-seven, enjoyed as much perhaps of the 

leasure and fame of the world as any man of 
1is time. We make a president or king every 
four years, or less; but agreat musical composey 
—our daily delight—comes but once or twice in 
a lifetime. Rossinr wrote ‘Tancredi’’ at the 
age of twenty-one; the ‘‘ Barber of Seville’’ at 
twenty-four—the best comic opera ever written; 
“Otello” at twenty-five; ‘‘Mose in Egitto” at 
twenty-six; ‘La Gazza Ladra” at twenty-seven. 
His active labors terminated nearly or quite 
thirty years ago, when the “‘ Stabat Mater,”’ the 
last work worthy of his fame, was written. 
Since then he has been living in luxurious re- 
tirement, at first in and about Bologna, but more 
recently at Paris. He possessed many coupons 
and other assets. 

—A Chicago gentleman, who professes to speak 
by the card, says General GRANT will certainly 
nominate an officer to succeed him as General, 
and that the choice is more than likely to fall on 
General GEORGE H. Tuomas. Several prominent 
military men incline to that opinion. 

—They pay the head of the British army— 
the DuKE or CamBripGE—fair wages. He re- 
ceives as General Oflicer £16 a day; as Com- 
mander-in-Chief, £7 a day; as Colonel of the 
First Regiment of the Line nearly £1000 a year; 
as Colonel of the First Regiment of Engineers, 
£800 a year; and as Colonel of the First Regi- 
ment of Artillery, £600. Besides these neat 
little rills of income he possesses a big, clean 
stream of £12,000 per annum. On these he is 
obliged to rough it. 

ood old (very old) Mrs. Lypra Meanz, of 
North Brookfield, Massachusetts, completed her 
one hundredth birthday on the 9th of November. 
A fine old celebrat'on was held in honor of the 
event. The old :ady retains her faculties to a 
remarkable degree. Her eyesight is good, hear- 
ing but slightly impaired, and her general health 
so good that she has promise of years to come. 
Four generations were present at the meeting. 
Mrs. MEADE goes to bed in the dark, and sleeps 
alone, and hopes to live until she completes a 
a crochet tidy for each of her grandchildren. 

—tThe illness of the son of the King of the Bel- 
gians has brought to the public some fine traits in 
the character of his parents. Recently the King 
having, while standing at his palace window, ob- 
served the funeral of a small infant passing by, 
burst into tears, and ordered a wreath of immor- 
telles to be carried from him to the sorrowing 
parents; “for,” said he, “we are all alike in 
grief. We are not kings or plebeians, we are pa- 





rents.” 
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Fig. 7. Rep Satin Cravat.—This elegant cravat is made ef a bias strip 
fifteen inches long and two inches wide, which is so laid together that it is only 
half an inch wide. ‘The ends are pointed. It is wound around the foundation 
in the manner shown by the illustration. : Fig. 31 of the Supplement gives the 
pattern of the foundation. 

Figs. 8 and 9. Litac anp WHITE stRIPED Satin Cravat.—The ends of 
this cravat are eight inches long by two inches wide, of double material, and 
lined with foundation muslin. The ends 
are pointed. About two inches and a half 
from the upper ends arrange a knot which 
has been made from Fig. 27 of the Supple- 
ment. The ends and the knot are sewed to 
the foundation made from Fig. 32. 

* Fig. 10. Wuire Cutxna Crave Cravar. 
—The ends are five inches long, two inches 
and a half wide, and pointed on the lower 
ends. ‘The loops of the bow are each an 
inch and a half wide and two inches and a 
half long. ‘The foundation is made from 
Fig. 12.—Sreer-Bivx Six Fig. 33. 

Cravat. Fig. 11, Buack Gros Grain Cravat.— 

, ; This cravat is made 

of two ends of double 
material each eighteen 
inches long. and an 
inch .wide. Arrange 
the loops in the man- 
ner shown by the il- 
lustration, the under 
ones first ; after which 
cross the ends and 
make the upper loops, 
the one on the right 
side from the under 
end, and that on the 


Gentlemen’s Cravats. 

Turse cravate are pretty and new, and are easily made. They are of 
velvet, gros grain, st satin, etc. ‘The cravats, Figs. 4-12, are buttoned to 
the neck of the shirt by means of an elastic cord on the back, and fastened by . 
means of an elastic fells f or hooks and eyes. The cravats, Figs. 1-3, are finished 
with a band, which is so arranged that the cravat may be made tighter or looser 
at pleasure, 

igs. land 2. Buack and WHITE sTRIPED 
Satin Cravat.—This consists of a piece of 
the stuff four inches wide’ and twenty-four 
inches long, which is lined with foundation 
muslin and black silk. A piece of the same 
material six inches long and two inches and 
a quarter wide is arranged over the middle 
art of the cravat, which is then doubled over. 
it in the manner shown by the pattern. . The 
cravat is fastened on a foundation (see Fig. 2), 
over which is arranged a band of the mate- 
rial. ‘The foundation is of stiff pasteboard __ 
covered with black silk, and is cut from Fig. Fig. 5.—Garver Satin Cravar. 
29 of the Supplement.. It is fastened by For pattern see Supplement, 
means of eyelets, which are fastened over a No. XIL, Fig. . 
hook in the manner shown 
by Fig. 2. Several eyelets 
may be worked inthe band, 
by which means it may be 
made looser or tighter at 
pleasure. 

Fig. 3. Viorer Sirk 
Cnravat.—The ends of 
this cravat are each ten 
inches long and two inches 
wide, of double material, 
and lined with foundation 
muslin. The under ends Fig. 6.—Bive anp WHITE 























































Fig. 1.—Brack anp WHITE 


Fig. 10.—Wnuite Cuina CrarPe 
Satin Cravat. : 


CRavat. 


are pointed, while the up- STRIPED S1LtkK CRAvAT. For pattern see Suppl, No. XTIL., Fig. 29. For pattern see Supplement, <0 ee "ae 
per ends are fastened ina For pattern see Supplement, : 7 No. XVIL., Fig. 33. oe 
knot, which. is cut from No. XIV., Fig. 30. 


Fig. 25 of the Supplement 






Fig. 4.—Brown AnD 
WHITE sTRIPED 
Satin Cravat. 


For pattern see Supple- 
ment, No. XI., Figs. 
26 and 27, 


Fig. 8.—Litac AND 
Wuire Satin Cravat. 


For pattern see Supplement, 
Xo. XVL, Fig. 32. 










Dig. 9.—Founpation ror Cravat Bow. 







Fig. 11.—Brack 
Gros GRAIN 
CRAVAT. 


Fig. 7.—Rep Satin Cravat. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XV., Fig. 31. 






Fig. 2.—MAnNER 
OF FAsTtENING CRravat. 
pleted sew it on a foundation made from Fig. 33 of the Supplement. 

Fig. 12. Sreeu-Biure Sitx Cravat.—The ends of this cravat are four 
inches long and three inches wide, pointed on the lower and sloped on the 
upper ends, where they are laid in three pleats, fastened by a knot, and 


of pasteboard, ‘outside material, and lining, and sewed together according to 
the corresponding figures on the pattern. The widest part of this knot is on 
the upper side, and one end of the band, which is an inch wide and twenty-two 
inches long, is.also fastened inside, but the other end is'run through the knot, 


and afterward through a loop under the under end-of the cravat. Fig. 5: Wena ann Ce avast. sewed on a foundation cut from Fig. 33 of the Supplement. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. X., Fig. 25. 


Fig. 4. Cravat Or Brown Anp WHITE stRIPED Satrn.—For making this 
cravat take a bias piece of stuff ten inches long and two inches and a half wide. 
On.the under side of this set another bias piece in such a manner that it ex- 
tends half an inch beyond the edge 
on one side.. ‘Then point, one end 
of the stuff, and also the under 
piece, so that another cravat end ‘is 
imitated in the manner shown in the 
illustration. Line both together, 
and fasten it in a knot three inches 
froth the upper end, ‘This knot is 
cut from Fig. 27 of the Supplement 
of outside material and lining, and 
sewed together according to the 
corresponding figures on the pat- 
tern. ‘The upper part is then pleat- 
ed and sewed on a foundation cut from Fig. 
26 of pasteboard, lining, and outside material. 

Fig. 5. Garnet Satin Cravat.—This cra- 
vat consists of a strip of satin four inches wide 
and eight inches long, which is so doubled 
that the seam lies along the middle of the un- 
der side. Both ends are fringed. In the 
middle it is fastened with a knot of the satin, 
below which the edges are sewed together with 
a few stitches, in order to make the ends hang 
better, Cut the foundation of pasteboard and 
black silk from Fig, 28 of the Supplement. 

lig. 6. Bue anp Waits stRIPED SATIN 
Cravat.—This is arranged on a foundation 
which is cut from Fig. 80 of the Supplement 
of pasteboard, outside, and lining. ‘The point- : 
ed ends are three inches wide and four inches 
long, and pleated on the upper ends; the Frounep ‘Lage Veit. 


bows are an inch and a half wide and lined For pattern and description see 
with stiff muslin. —_ plement, 9 eupeninth 


Round Veil with Fringe. 
Tuis veil is netted of fine black 
filoselle silk. On a foundation of 
a hundred stitches work over a net- 
ting mesh half an inch in circum- 
ference, always in the round, twen- 
ty-eight rounds on the same num- 
ber of stitches, and afterward ten 
rounds backward and forward, of 
which shorten each three stitches 
on each side, so that. the veil shall 
. be rounded and somewhat longer 
in front. Lastly, work another 
round over the whole of the stitch- 
es on the under edge of the veil, 
and tie in each stitch a strand of fringe three 
inches. long and composed of ten threads. 
Through the stitches of the first round run an 
elastic cord, by means of which the veil is fasten- 
ed to the hat. - 


Breakfast Collar and Kerchiefs. 

Breakrast Cottar.—This collar consists of 
a straight strip of muslin twenty-four inches long 
and an inch and a half wide, the edges of which 
are hemmed, one on the right and the other on 
the wrong Side. On each end set a bavette of 
muslin, needle work insertion, and Valenciennes 
insertion, for the arrangement of which see the 
illustration, Trim the edges with gathered Va- 
Jenciennes lace, and double the collar over in the 
Ficurep Lace Veit, ~ manner shown by the illustration. . 
For pattern and description KERCHIEF WITH GuIPURE TRIvMING.—This 
see Supplement; No. 1IV., kerchief is made of a three-cornered piece of 
igé. § and 9. muslin, which is sixteen inches long on the bias 















































KERcHIEF 
TRIMMED WITH 
GuirurE INsER- 
TION AND LAcE. 









Crocuet Ker- 
CHIEF. 
Iaitation Lace. 






Buack Pocctr pe Sow Apron wit FiLounce. 


Brack Poutr pr Som APRON TRIMMED wiTH Recues, Brack Poutr pE Sore APRON TRIMMED wiTH Bras Fouts. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. XXL, Figs. 45 and 46. 


For description see Supplement, No. XXI. For description see Supplemert, No. XXI. 
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MAURITIAN MARKETS. 

O see the market to perfection you must rise betimes and get the-e 

by six o'clock. At that hour all its treasures will be visible, ard 
all its habitués assembled. Long before daylight the vendors of pro?- 
uce have been plodding along the highways, bearing in large t'n 
boxes the things they have to offer. Men gathered from every qua~- 
ter of the globe here mingle. Mauritius is such a calling-place for the 
world’s shipping as you find nowhere else, and all nations and tongu>s 
are represented in its streets. The market itself consists of a seri»s 
of light elegant sheds, paved with stone or marble, and duly divided 
into compartments. It is about 300 feet long and 250 feet wide. 
Neither counters ner 
tables are provided f: « 
the goods offered, brt 
simply the bare floor 
Each stall - holder 
takes his stand, or 
rather his seat, upon 
the stones, where he 
squats calmly in the 
midst of his little piles 
of cabbages, fruit, po- 
tatoes, beans, pepper, 
ginger, tomatoes, and 
so forth. In the in- 
tervals of custom the 
vendor employs him- 
self with shelling 
beansor picking roots. 
He, or she—for the 
fair sex are much giv- 
en to the art of selling 
—do not overpower 
passers-by with de- 
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edge (upper edge of the kerchief). In the middle of the back cut a 
slit three inches deep in the muslin, and hem the edges of the slit and 
the bias edges. Hem the straight edges and sew on guipure insertion 
an inch wide, after which edge the whole with guipure lace half an 
inch wide. 

Crocuet Kercnier.—This kerchief is crocheted of fine crochet 
cotton in a design simulating lace, and is bordered with crochet edg- 
ing. Begin on one side with a foundation a foot long, and work on 
this: Ist round.—Always alternately 5 ch. (chain), 1 sc. (single cro- 
chet) in the third following foutdation stitch. Work the following 
rounds like the first round, but in these the sc. must always be worked 
on the middle stitch of the chain-stitch scallops of the preceding 
round. In order to make the bias upper edge crochet at the begin- 
ning of every new round 
the first sc. in the mid- 
dle stitch of the first 
chain-stitch scallop of 
the former round, but 
at the end the rounds 
must be ended in a 
straight line, so as to = 
ferm the other straight 
side edge of the ker- 
ehief. Edge the finish- 
ed kerchief with a round 
of single crochet, in 
which crochet over the 
ends of the threads, and 
afterward edge the ker- 
chief with the following 
edging: Ist round.—On 
the first sc. on the outer 
edge of the kerchief 1 
sc., then * 7 ch.,2 de. 
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CHEMISETTE FOR Pompapour Dress. & 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment; No. XVIIL, Figs. 34-36. 

























CHEMISETTE FOR HEARtT- 
Suarep Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 









CHEMISETTE FoR Dress 
Rounpep 1Nn Front. 
For description see Supplement. 










mands for patronage. If you 
pause nigh, he looks up with 
dignity, and awaits your pleas- 
ure, or possibly he may hazard 
a remark laudatory of his 
wares. If you wish to buy, 
about one-third of what is 
asked will be a fair approxi- 
mation to the real price. 
First prices are only nominal. 
Fine potatoes are to be had 


(double crochet) in the first 
of these, then again 7 ch., 
1 de. in the first of these, 
1 se. on the fifth following 
sc. of the former row 1. 
Repeat from *. 2d round. . 
—In every chain-stitch seal- 
lop of the former round 1 
se., after each sc.6 ch. 3d 
round.—> 1 sc. in the first 
chain-stitch scallop of the 




























SLEEVE FOR 
Pompapovuk 
CHEMISETTE. 
For pattern and descrip- 


tion see Supplement, 
No. XVIIL,, Fig. 37. 












SLEEVE FOR CHPMISEITE 






FoR Dress RounvEp In Front. “= 
For pattern and ems > see Supplement, No. XIX., 
igs. 38-40, 





Fiannew Vest ror Evperry Lapy. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. V., Figs. 10-13. 
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NER OF EMBROIDERING 
Lace.—[See Fig. 2.] 


Worx-Baa SrmvuLatine STRAPPED WATER-PROOF.—CLOSED. 






Worx-Baca Sitmutatinc STRAPPED WATER-PROOF.—OPEN. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XXV., Figs. 53 and 54. | 


at twopence-halfpenny a pound; eggs, three-halfpence each; celery, 
fourpence a bunch; brocoli, fivepence each; green mangoes, a penny 
each ; pumpkins, sixpence each, or a halfpenny a slice. Here are balls 


; : : Nac fy dog any : : 
former round, 8 ch., 1 ste. (short treble crochet) in the first of the 8 ch. GENTLEMAN’s QuILTED Car. papers pcre ——* cme 4 agg . cud apn 
Repeat from +. 4th round.—In every chain-stitch scallop of the former _For pattern and descr’ption see Supplement, No. XXIV., egg-plants, the insides of which are rete aite Gente ancl chop edi 
round 1 se., after every sc. 7 ch. Lastly, gather the kerchief slightly on Figs. 51 and 52, = . 


meat, are the same price. Nine insipid tomatoes can be had for a 
halfpenny. Haricot beans, of all colors and sizes, are present every 
where. Of fruits there is a poor show, the only noticeable one being the 
delicious litchie—a little-known but most delicious fruit, growing in a 
large shrub-like tree, having a hard sheath, which comes off readily, 
showing something like a strawberry. In taste it resembles a muscadel 
grape, but there is a large stone in the centre. ‘They are sold at about 
two for a penny. 

In the meat market there is more variety and a better quality of prod- 
uce. Especially is this the case in the fish section. There is a plen- 
tiful supply of fresh turtle at a shilling per pound. There are turtle 
eggs, too, the best being those that are found after dissection. Noble 
crayfish, two feet long at least, are only one shilling and sixpence each. 
The crabs are small and untempting. Mangalls, a sort of cat-fish, ave 
offered for one shilling and sixpence. Long-nosed guard-fish can be 
bought for two shillings each. But these pretty, sky-blue speckled fel- 
lows, yclept ‘‘skipjacks,” are more to one’s taste. One instinctively 
shudders before the young sharks, which look harmless and flabby 
enough now, but whose budding teeth are really too significant. They 


the middle of the upper part of the back and on the fronts in the manner 
shown by the illustration. 
























Two Designs for Embroidering Lace. ' 

THE designs here given serveefor covers, curtains, or veils. 

Fig. 1.—The stripes of this design are embroidered on coarse lace, one 
of them with twist and the other with untwisted knitting-cotton. The 
manner of working is shown by the pattern at the ends of the two unfin- 
ished strips. The hole through which the needle is put for the next stitch 
is designated by a @, and the one through which it is drawn back on the 
upper side of the work by.a x. 

_ Fig. 2. Desicn ror Emproreninc Lace.—The figures of this de- 
sign are worked with lvose cotton or coarse filoselle silk in a kind of 
quilting stitch in the manner shown by Fig. 3. Always run the thread 
twice around the designated threads of the lace, but in the second stitch 
do not bring the thread out where the working of the next thread is com- 
menced, but first in the next hole designated by a @ on Fig. 3. ‘Thestitchés .. 
which are to be worked are shown by a short line on the illustration. 


BREAKFAST CAP TRIMMED WITH BLUE Satin Rippon. ; 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XXVL, Fig. 55. Fig. 2.—Desian ror Emprorpertye Lace. 





Fig. 1.—Desion ror Emprowertne Lace. 
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are good eating, nevertheless, weigh five pounds, 
and cost one shilling and sixpence. Other fish 
are here in abundance, and in strange variety of 
form and color; scarlet, orange, green, and blue 
—fiashing an hour or two ago, meteor-like, 
throngh the limpid waters of the Indian Sea. 

Pass on to the flesh-stalls, The beef con- 
sumed in the island is very fair to the eye, and 
far from inestimable as to quality. Prices range, 
according to cut, from sixpence to sevenpence- 
halfpenny a pound. Mutton is dearer, and of 
indifferent quality, being tough, and one shilling 
per pound, Pork was not to be seen, and for 
certain remarkable reasons it is not in repute 
among the white residen.. A full-grown fowl 
sells for three shillings. put then how mean and 
scraggy, how leggy and skinny is the bird! Tur- 
key and geese, however, are abundant. Many 
a fine flock may you see cackling or strutting 
round the shabby hut of some Malabar poulterer. 
Bread is white, spongy, and threepence a pound; 
slices thereof you may partake of at the coffee- 
stalls, where dark Phyllises dispense cupfuls of 
coffee to large groups of customers, most of 
whom are sailors or wayfarers, 

I ought, perhaps, to have said that all the 
stall-holders in the market are colored people, 
either Indian coolies or Chinamen. ‘They are 
bound to exhibit sign-boards, and the inscrip- 
tions on some of these are highly amusing and 
graphic, Fine pretensions mark themall. ‘These 
retailers have souls above those of their Europe- 
an rivals, and no plain presentment of a name 
unadorned by any prefix will do forthem. Take, 
for instance, these literal transcriptions of one 
or two: 

Mr. Scholastique, 
Belle Fruit. 
The next is a publican. Possibly he may be a 
noted epicure, and his own tastes are, therefore, a 
guarantee of excellence: 


Mr. K. Montousa, 
My Grocer. 
A wizened, puckered little Hindoo announces 
himself as 
Mr. Ramsamy. 


The following, though puzzling, can be solved : 
Mr. Appasamy. Ve; 
Tables” Fruits, ois 
Upon a board of scant dimensions appears this 
declaration : 


Mr. Souptave, 
= Vegetable. 


We are next introduced to an historical character 
impersonated by a very s boy: 

Mr. Abdool Kader, 

Grocer. 

Then comes a thrilling announcement. How 
terse, and expressive of the stout, copper-hued 
Juno beneath : 

Madame. 
My last yet baffles my powers of comprehension : 

Mr. Troovanga. 

papetiorhy, 

Pakee Kee Padiachy. 

raper. 
While taking these strange inscriptions down, 

I became the unconscious cause of intense anx- 
iety to each of the vendors in turn. Anxious 
looks were cast; low whispers interchanged. 
At last, unable to restrain their curiosity any 
longer, one of the ‘‘inscribed” inquired of my 
companion whether I was not a police commis- 
sioner, and what dire fate was awaiting them for 
what unknown offense. 








ONE OF THE THANKSGIVINGS. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 
CHARMING room, as we look at it, to 
which generation after generation had add- 

ed some conceit in the shape of a window-full 

of flowers, an alcove lined with books, an arch 
in which richly glimmered the golden reeds of 
an old-fashioned organ—simple furniture enough 

—and inexpensive upholstery, whose dainty 

chintzes refreshed the eye, and vases and prints 

and busts that made it seem well peopled with 
simple and sweet delights; a slight woman sit- 
ting by the fire, deep in the mystery of crochet- 
ing rose petals round a baby’s sacque, the fire- 
light playing on her braids of hair and turning 
their chestnut into red gold, and giving a tinge 
of fresh color to a cheek that had grown too 
pale; a young man, the size of three of his little 
vis-a-vis, lolling in an easy-chair, and clothed 
upon with a luxurious velvet dressing-gown, and 
contemplating the unfilled pipe between his fin- 
gers with more complacent satisfaction than he 
had any reason to give to the tint of his wife’s 
cheeks, than he ever did give to the tint of his 
wife's braids, for all they were so much lovelier 
now in color than any meerschaum could ever 
hope to be. This young man was Mr. Harry 

Montresor, a civil engineer, with a respectable 

business of some few thousands a year, and as 

many maps as he could draw of townships in 
the Adirondack and wood-lots around the Great 

Slave Lake, at five hundred dollars the map, and 

all necessary journeys taken long ago. An un- 

satisfied and grumbling young dog though; dis- 
contented that his wife was not—no, on the 
whole, he was well enough pleased with her; 
how could he help it? He wouldn't have chafiged 
her for old Argenturh’s daughter for that darhsel’s 
weight in diamonds thrown into the other scale! 

But he was totally disgusted with the capricious 

Fate that had set him down in tie old Montresor 

house that had stood where it now did, and had 

been inhabited by Montresors without number 
for nearly twice a hundred years—the idiot !— 
disgusted that he was doomed to this delightful 
piece of antiquity of which he ought to have been 
proud, instead of being dumped into a million- 
aire’s palace on Murray Hill, instead of being 
boxed up in one of those houses each so indis- 
tinguishable from its neighbors in every appoint- 





ment and appurtenance, both within and with- 
out, that it seems as if the whole region must 
have been custom-made in one piece, and then 
the varieus dwellings cut off by the ell Flemish, 
or some corresponding measure, to order! Yes, 
Montresor was quarreling with his happiness, 
quite forgetful of the old proverb that he who 
quarrels with good luck soon shall make friends 
with ill, quarreling with his happiness in a way 
that needed a stirring reproof; and if the slight- 
ed old mansion of his ancestors was not about to 
administer it and give him a lesson. for life, it 
would be only because it was not yet old enough 
to do so. 

He was a handsome fellow though, this Harry 
Montresor, as he sat there admiring his pipe and 
his mustache, and alternating the admiration with 
reflections on his bad fortune that had just cheat- 
ed him out of a comfortable corner in stocks; 
handsome enough to make up for a thousand 
faults in a loving little wife’s view, if not in 
yours and mine, with his head, like a young 
Greek god's, all sunned over with clustering 
and massy rings of golden hair, and his gray 
eyes, keen as an eagle’s. And so little Kitty 
seemed to think, as in duty bound, while every 
now and then she dropped her ivory needle and 
pink wools, and gazed up at him in a reverie of 
as sheer pleasure as if he had been a picture and 
she had owned it. 

‘To be thankful for? Just mention any 
thing, pray!” said Montresor, defiantly, continu- 
ing a conversation lately begun, as he thrust his 
feet into his gorgeous slippers—Kitty’s handi- 
work—teside the comfortable sea-coal fire, on 
that night before the last Thursday of Novem- 
ber, 1868. 

“‘Oh, Monty!” cried his wife, opening her 
blue eyes in dismay at a sort of new-fashioned 
profanity which she had never heard from him 
or any one else before. ‘‘ Nothing to be thank- 
ful for, when you're alive?” 

“* Ah, you want me to say, with Mr. Spurgeon, 
‘Out of hell, and complain?’ I suppose.” 

**You wicked boy! Just because a specula- 
tion goes wrong now, to be blind to every other 
blessing—” 

**Other! It’s one blessing, then, to have a 
speculation go wrong? I don’t see it, I confess 
—especially when, if it had gone right, I should 
have moved into a five-story freestone front in- 
stead of being obliged to stay here in this old 
ramshackle concern. It’s no blessing to me to 
have riches slide through my fingers just as I was 
grasping them, whatever it may be to you, Mrs. 
Monty.” 

**No, of course not. I should like to be rich 
so that I might give away— But then I don’t 
know as I really do want to be rich either,” said 
the little wife, meditatively. ‘‘It would be such 
a care, and such a responsibility—perhaps I 
might be found wrapping my treasure in a nap- 
kin, who knows? instead of using it for others; 
for after once knowing any great amount of lux- 
ury one must be always in fear of losing it—” 

*¢T’ll take the responsibility. And as to the 
care, I wish I had ‘no heavier cares at this bless- 
ed minute than looking after a million seven- 
thirties.” 

‘“*Why, Monty, looking after them? You 
couldn’tlook over them! But then, what cares 
have you at this blessed minute, please?” said 
the coaxing little woman, bending forward, with 
the light of the fire reddening her pretty fore- 
head. 

“*Cares? Caresenough! Your pale face that 
the fire is burning now, for one.” 

‘*Nonsense! I’m always -pale, you know. 
Real cares, I mean.” 

‘**Real cares? Oh, very well; here’s a house- 
hold on my shoulders—that’s no care at all; food 
and shelter, lights and fire for half a dozen peo- 
ple, and only my wits to make both ends meet. 
Here’s the very fire on the hearth fed with bank- 
bills.” 

‘* But the year’s fuel was all bought and paid 
for in the summer, so that needn’t trouble you 
now, dear. And I don’t put on the sea-coal all 
the time, only high days and holidays—when 
you are at home that is; it does make every 
thing so cheerful.” 

‘As if I wanted you should stint yourself, you 
foolish child! Use it all the time. So it does 
make things cheerful—cheerful as sunshine; next 
thing at any rate,” as he glanced around him. 

It did indeed that night; the dancing flames 
lit up the quaint low room with its old-time arch- 
es and niches; the fitful flashes now lingering on 
the ancient portraits on the wall, and sparkling 
in the eyes that had ceased to sparkle a century 
since; now alighting for one moment on the 
brow of the marble Psyche; now rounding out 
all the luscious contours of a basket of late fruit, 
all the delicate half-tints of a dish of flowers; 
now gilding the antique silver candlesticks with 
the lustre of rubies (they had held the tapers that 
burned at his great-grandmother’s wedding, Heav- 
en alone knew how many degrees backward in 
ascent of descent; and though Montresor, at the 
begirining of the days of paper-money, had talked 
of having them coined into specie, he would in 
reality as sqon have coined his heart’s-blood) ; 
and now illuthining the eyes of the little wife, 
and giving again the bloom to her face that be- 
longed to the days of her first youth. Outside, 
the winds whistled and tossed the naked boughs 
cruelly, but the heavy folds of the curtains with- 
in shut the whole scene into comfort. 

But Montresor had been in an up-town palace 
that day, and the sheen of damasks, inlaid ta- 
bles, buhl and ormolu, mosaics and old masters, 
had cast a blur upon his vision and made it al- 
most impossible for him to see just now much 
charm in the paraphernalia of his home—his 
home in a house so full of memories, and where 
so many ancestors had lived before him that he 
irreverently declared it seemed to him as if they 
had been soaked into the walls, or else he were 
living in a tomb; for, turn which way he would, 





up started some old dignity of a Montresor till 
he was sick of the thought of them! and present- 
ly he recommenced his grumble. 

**T don’t know,” answered his wife again, and 
resting her flying fingers. ‘‘I don’t believe I 
would care to move into any.such grand house 
if I might—it would be such a job to pack all 
our thi % 

‘Things? You don’t suppose we'd take these 
duds with us ?” in high contempt. 

‘Duds? Oh, for shame, Monty, when I love 
every one of them so like dear old friends,” 

** Very old friends. You shall have them in 
a garret all to yourself then. For when we move 
into a new house we'll start with every thing else 
new. I'll have all about me fresh and fine for 
once, and not an atom of rococo between the at- 
tic and the lower cellar!” - 

“Then,” said Kitty, laughing, ‘‘ keeping it all 
in order would be such a load on my mind as 
would weigh me into the grave. I had rather 
live here, where we are the—somethingth gener- 
ation, where you were born, where we came 
when we were married, where our children were 

m—’ 


“*There it is again! Ourchildren! Married 
a couple of years, doubting how we can take care 
of a single urchin, and along come two—always 
send twins to poor men, it’s a trial of patience 
and faith, and fits them for their struggle in life 
and for heaven afterward! However, it’s a bless- 
ing they weren’t twenty !” said Montresor, shrug- 
ging his shoulders. 

“Oh, you dreadful man!” cried Kitty, burst- 
ing into a shower of tears, ‘‘ As if it was my 
fault! As if—”’ But here the tears very for- 
tunately choked her. 

**Who said it was your fault, you dear little 
simpleton ?” asked Montresor, getting up, a trifle 
unwillingly it must be owned, and coming round 
where he could lift her face and kiss the tears off 
from it. ‘‘ You areas much ofa trial as they are. 
There, do be still, Kitty, or I shall imagine I’ve 
said something terrible.” 

But Kitty had been quite ready to cry upon 
that subject for a long time, whenever it should 
turn up apropos of tears, and she had no inten- 
tion of being still. ‘‘ You have, you have!” she 
sobbed. 

**Take care, then, or I'll say it again,” re- 
sponded Montresor, turning on his heel. “If 
it isn’t enough to make any man swear, to have 
to pay twenty-five dollars a week to two monthly 
nurses for the rest of his natural life—which can’t 
be long, though, at the rate of losing half of every 
night's sleep into the bargain, as I do at these 
presents—” 

“*Oh, perhaps you'll find your sleep a great 
deal too soon, you unnatural father! God will 
see how you care for your children, and take 
them away from you!” 

Mr. Montresor paused, and looked at: the little 
woman, who had sprung up from her chair before 
him and stood speaking so indignantly, with the 
tears shining like sparks of fire on her cheek. 
Like most people who are always defying Prov- 
idence and applying reason to the inscrutable 
things of religion, he was not a little superstitious, 
and suddenly the fear lest his wife’s words should 
be a prophecy silenced him. For, in his heart 
of hearts, and but for the contrary mood of the 
moment, he was as proud and fond of the twins 
as if his name had been Micawber. 

“* Well, well, Kitty,” he said then, pacifically, 
“*T'll say no more about it. You know I love 
the little seamps as much as you do—” 

“If you did you couldn’t talk so! I'd take 
them and go away—if I had any where to go to,” 
sobbed Kitty still. 

‘Well, thank Heaven, you haven't. That is 
something to be thankful for,” said Montresor, 
gayly. 

*T never thought you’d begin to taunt me of 
that so soon!” she exclaimed. 

‘*Oh, you unreasonable little piece of pervers- 
ity!” he exclaimed in return, catching her up in 
his arms and holding her face on a level with his 
own—an enormous altitude for Kitty to attain— 
and looking in her eyes till her crying turned to 
laughing in spite of herself. But she' was not 
going to relinquish the battle for all that. 

*“‘Y’m sure I don’t want your -hateful old 
nurses!” she cried, when he had put her down. 
‘* Sitting up there like two mummies, and never 
letting me go near my own babies! And I've 
tried to offend them and be rid of them every 
way I could!” declared Kitty. ‘* And they’ve 
gone out to-night to the spectacle; and I hope 
the cars will run over them and they'll never 
come back !” , 

‘‘Mercy onus! Stilettoes and poison! What 
a blood-thirsty wretch itis! Idon’t see but you're 
as wicked as I am.” 

‘No, I’m not!” cried Kitty, unable to be ap- 
peased. ‘‘For I don’t want to kill my own chil- 
dren !” 

*¢ Want to kill my own children! How do you 
dare to talk to me in that way, Kitty?” said he, 
now becoming really angry in his own turn. 

‘*You do, you know you do,” said Kitty, con- 
fronting him like an outraged bantam fighting 
for her chickens. 

“*If you say another word of the kind to me 
T'll leave the house and not come back to-night.” 

**T dare say you will! * And get a good night’s 
sleep by means of it!” retorted Kitty, breaking 
down entirely at the harrowing prospect thus 
presented. 

“My getting a good night’s sleep seems to be 
the most unpardonable offense of the whole,” 
said her husband, laughing at that, reflecting 
that he had always said his wife was the strangest 
compound of a woman and a child that he had 
ever fallen in or fallen out with, and taking his 
chair again quite good-humoredly, after filling 
the meerschaum, already so beautifully colored 
that he had that day refused a five-hundred-dol- 
lar bill for it. ‘Then there was a brief recon- 
ciliation, and then the calumet was lighted. 


‘swamped. 





‘¢'There, we'll drop the subject, Kitty,” said he, 
in a superior way. ‘‘It doesn’t follow that I 
want to kill the twins, you must remember, be- 
cause I feel I can’t afford to give them all they 
ought to have. I suppose now those mummies, 
as you call them, are gone, I can have a pipe in 
peace without being told that I am playing 
Othello to the children’s Desdemona, suffoca- 
ting them with bolsters of smoke.” 

** You grudge them their little life,” said Kit- 
ty, in a sort of ground-swell after the storm. 

‘«'There, there, there!” 

‘But you don’t grudge yourself a pipe that 
would pay for twenty nurses!” 

bi this the outraged father condescended no 
reply. 

‘* Any other man would be thankful for them,” 
continued the incorrigible Kitty. ‘‘ And instead 
of complaining now, he would think how much 
better two sons can be brought up than one, and 
how much more lively and happy a home will be, 
a dozen years from now, for the coming in and 
going out of two great merry boys. If you 
should lose them, Harry Montresor, you'd be 
sorry for this !” 

“Of course I don’t want to lose them now 
they’re here, and I don’t mean to if I can help 
it,” said Harry, taking his pipe from his mouth 
after listening to this tirade, and feeling it nec- 
essary to retort lest the dignity of manhood were 
‘* But I always despised philopenas, 
any way. I don’t want any freaks of nature in 
my path. There’s something uncanny about a 
single life divided between two bodies. If one 
is sick the other ails, and, half the time, if one 
dies the other either becomes bedridden or of 
enfeebled intellect, or else suddenly blossoms out 
into a double vitality like some murderous thing 
that has absorbed the life of the other one. I 
don’t like mysteries in daily—” 

‘Our whole life is a mystery,” said Kitty, 
gravely, for now that the child in her had had 
its spite, the woman in her must needs react 
upon penitence and piety. 

‘*'That’s enough, then. I don’t like complica- 
tions of mystery. Next thing you'll be giving 
me a Siamese pair- and asking me to be thank- 
ful for that. Which brings me back to where 
we started from, and if you want me to thank 
Heaven that we have the children any way, I an- 
swer that I don’t see any reason to be particular- 
ly grateful for something that merely comes along 
with the due course of nature.” 

‘* Who made nature, Montresor?” asked Kitty, 
now quite subdued in the consideration of her 
husband’s evidently dangerous state of mind. 

**Oh, go along with your conundrums, and let 
me smoke my pipe.” 

**Do you really mean to say, Monty, that 
now, the evening before Thanksgiving Day, you 
positively can’t find any subject in your own cir- 
cumstances for thanksgiving? I had no idea 
you were in earnest.” 

‘* Devil a one.” 

‘*T was very ill a little while ago, but my life 
and health were spared to you. Is that no- 
thing ?” 

“You had a skillful doctor, and nobody ex- 
pected any thing but your recovery. It was a 
natural affair, Providence didn’t go out of its 
way to do me any favor. You might as reason- 
ably ask me to be grateful for every breath I 
draw.” 

“T am.” 

*¢'That’s exactly the way with women! They 
imagine that the Almighty has them each indi- 
vidually in some special keeping. I daresay now 
that you make confidences to Heaven about your 
jams and pickles—” 

“‘T dont! I’m afraid to hear youtalk so. I 
am. It’s blasphemous. I only pray to do my 
duty as a good wife and mother.” 

** Which, in your thoughts, you mean to cover 
all that ground,” said Montresor, laughing again. 
‘¢T fancied as much. But do you really suppose, 
Kitty, that the great Eye which watches the im- 
mense universe, has time to pay much private 
and peculiar attention to your little affairs ?” 

**T don’t know what is little with God, nor 
what is great,” said Kitty, reverentially. But 
my dear babies are of as much consequence in 
his plans as I arf, as any king or potentate is. 
That I am sure of.” 

“Tam not.” All the same, he liked to hear 
her say so. 

‘*Why, Harry,” said Kitty, taking her gaze 
out of the fire, and lifting it to him, ‘‘don’t you 
believe that the Lord knows that they are sleep- 
ing sweetly at this moment, and has sent two of 
his great strong angels to fold their wings over 
them ?” 

“¢Well—no—I don’t,” said Montresor, send- 
ing a ring of smoke up the ceiling, and, though 
pleased, yet rather amused by his wife’s earnest- 
ness than otherwise. 

‘‘Their angels do always behold the face of 
my Father which is in heaven.” 

‘¢That’s all poetry, Kitty.” 

“It’s the Bible!” cried Kitty. 

‘Kitty, I have come to the conclusion that all 
this talk about special providences is the most 
egregious vanity on the face of the earth,” said 
Montresor, laying down his pipe, and stirring 
the fire impatiently till the flames flew up the 
broad chimney .i a sheet. ‘Am I, are you, 
two atoms of dust, of such consequence that I 
shall believe the natural laws which goyern the 
whole of creation are to be broken and turned 
aside for us?” 

‘¢ No indeed,” said Kitty, ‘‘ no indeed, Monty, 
nothing like it. But when God made the laws 
he knew that you and I and every body were 
going to be in existence in our own time; and it 
follows from what we know of his goodness and 
loving-kindness that he must have adapted them 
all with reference to the eternal welfare of each 
and every one of us—only we are short-sighted, 
we see through a glass darkly.” &t, ' 

“Suppose I fall from the top of a building 
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morrow, and am shattered, by natural laws, of 
course—they’re adapted to me with a venge- 
ance!” 

“Why, yes, dear, don’t you see—I don’t 
know how to explain—you ought to know by in- 
stinct—that God must be living in his laws, now, 
to-day, or else they wouldn’t be laws, acting, liv- 
ing laws; and if, on the one side, natural etfects 
should crush your body, on the other, God would 
be ready to fill you with his own strength to meet 
and endure—and then you forget that it may 
just be that God would teach us so that mate- 
rial bodily troubles are after all but slight affairs, 
and that the brief life here by which we set such 
store is nothing when compared with what he 
has for us further on.” 

‘Oh, all that’s a refinement on fact that I 
don’t pretend to know any thing about. If I 
had the multiplex eyes of a dragon-fly or a lo- 
cust I might undertake to peer into the Divine 
purposes; but I haven’t, and as my eyes can 
only see so far, I imagine that I was only in- 
tended to see so far. But to make the matter 
more real to you—you unnatural wife that look 
upon my falling from the top of a building with 
such equanimity—what if the chimney should 
tumble in and put a terrible end to those two 
babies up stairs, what should you—” 

“Oh, Monty, Monty, don’t!” 


“‘Come—do you suppose because I imag- | 


ine a case, that therefore it’s going to happen ? 
Why that is running special providences into 
the ground.” 

“‘T don’t like to have you talk so, dear. It 
makes me so uneasy—” 

“Well, I won’t. I'll ask only this one ques- 
tion, and have done. Do you suppose that the 
finger that balances the sun, that controls the 
planets, that measures their spaces to the con- 
stellations, has nothing absolutely better to do 
than to come down and interfere with your triv- 
ial concerns, in the tiny infinitesimal affairs of 
those babies, for instance ?” 

**Yes, Monty. Just that—” 

**T only ask for information. You seem to 
be up in the matter so much more than I am or 
am ever likely to be,” he said, loftily. 

“You mustn’t jest about it. For why not? 
Why not mingle in the affairs of those babies ? 
Doesn’t every influence around an infant help to 
form the character for all the future? I—truly 
I suppose so. For neither sun nor planets nor 
constellations weigh as much in the scales as 
the soul of one of those children—Hark! hark! 
Oh Heavens! what was that?” 

It was a sound as if an earthquake with its 
appalling rumble had passed beneath the build- 
ing in one wave, and the sides of the old house 
had split and opened; an echo as if a clap of 
thunder had burst upon the roof; a blow as if 
the roof itself had fallen in. Montresor sprang 
to his feet as if by an electric shock, uttering a 
loud cry; but no whisper passed his wife’s lips 
as she dashed up the staircase after her two ba- 
bies, like the wind itself. 

In a moment afterward « shriek rang through 
the house, and then there was a dead hush. 
Montresor sprang to follow her, but all was to- 
tal darkness up there, and a sudden sulphurous 
blast warned him that something had extinguish- 
ed the gas and wrenched away the pipes, so that 
it was flowing out into the darkness, presently to 
reach the lights below in an explosion that would 
tear them allto atoms. He had a suspicion that 
the noise they had heard was the terrific report 
of gas somewhere escaped, and he made only two 
leaps before he was in the basement and far out 
under the sidewalks shutting off the main-pipe. 
In the succeeding instant the house was in the 
blackness of night. A match, a candle had 
been found; the draught through the open doors 
had carried off the vile air. He was springing 
up the staircase again, light in hand, and only 
staying when he reached his wife, who stood ash- 
colored, staring straight before her into what had 
just been darkness, half paralyzed, and not dar- 
ing to take another step forward in order to ex- 
plore her loss and misery, standing ankle-deep in 
the fallen lath and plaster of the ceiling of the 
nursery. 

“The children!” gasped Montresor. And 
when he saw with one swift glance the ruin that 
might have crushed to death his wife herself had 
she been a second earlier, then the candle trem- 
bled in his hand and would have fallen. It was 
Kitty who caught it. 

‘*Oh my God, Montresor! Look there!” she 
cried, breathlessly. 

The rays of the candle hardly penetrated the 
dimness of the room, still filled with the white 
flying dust of the powdered portions of the ceil- 
ing, but she went running with it through all the 
débris, and stood holding it over the little crib, 
her face one rapture of prayer and gratitude and 
triumph. For there, under the light, Montresor 
saw the two little heads, with their shining silk- 
en locks nestled lovingly together, their two little 
faces rosy with sleeping smiles, the little dimpled 
arms interlocked, the little breasts rising and 
falling with the sweet deep breath of their safe 
slumber. 

** Alive?” he cried, with trembling tones. 
ee Alive toe 

“ Alive!” she answered him. ‘‘Unhurt. For, 
oh Montresor, just look up!” And she pointed 
upward where one patch of the ceiling alone re- 
mained unfallen. Every where else the old 
Wworm-eaten, rat-riddled rafters were bare, but 
just above the crib this patch of plastering yet 
hung—had it fallen the blow must have struck 
the breath from the two children in one second 
oftime. But it had lingered firm and had spared 
them. The old crack passing by that very spot, 
out of which he remembered to have seen a wasp 
crawl one summer’s morning, had been the mer- 
ciful barrier that had saved them. As he looked 
new—while he looked—he thought he saw a 
movement in the spot, like the wavering of a 
shadow; he darted forward and seized both the 





children at once, clutching them under one arm, 
careless of the sudden frightened screams, or of 
untender movement, and catching ‘his wife’s 
gown with the other hand he dragged her away 
after him, without finding the time or the breath 
to utter a syllable. In the next moment that re- 
maining section of the ceiling followed the rest 
in one heavy sheet, falling flatly on the crib, which 
was full of its big broken fragments. 

But Montresor and his wife had safely reached 
the door, were down the stairs, and by the sea- 
coal fire again in a very different mood from that 
in which they had left it; Montresor quieting 
the cries of the rudely awakened babies with 
caresses and murmurings that certainly simulated 
affection most excellently if they were not the 
real outgushing of a father’s love, and by-and-by 
pacing the room with an agitated step, still keep- 
ing guard over them as they lay, one little head 
fallen on his either shoulder, thumb in mouth, 
and sound asleep again. 

“Oh, Kitty!” he cried, softly then, giving 
them up to her and to their temporary bed on 
the lounge. ‘What a wretch Iam! If they 
had been taken in that shocking way it would 
have been nothing but justice. I never knew I 
loved them so. I never knew how black and 
worthless the world would be without them! 
Without them and you!” 

“That ceiling! That terrible ceiling!” moan- 
ed Kitty, living over the moment’s fright again. 
**Oh, how good God has been to us!” And by 
this time the tiny rose-colored sacque was a mere 
wreck. 

**'To us?” said Montresor. ‘*Tome! Had 
they but died I should have felt that I had mur- 


+ dered them. That I hadkilled my own children, 


Kitty. Talk of your special providences, child— 
this was a miracle!” 

“*A miracle, indeed,” said Kitty, with a shiver. 
**Oh, Monty, how we always shall love Thanks- 
giving!” 

**Thanksgiving? My whole life must be 
Thanksgiving! My dear ones spared to me— 
alive and safe—my own soul wakened. If I 
give my whole life up to praising God for it, 
can I give enough ?. Kitty, you can never have 
another such Thanksgiving ; you must teach me 
how to say my prayers,” he whispered, ‘‘and 
thank God for the greater miracle of the tvo— 
that I have found something to be thankful for!” 











SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


N October, 1867, 1 movement was made by 
M. Duruy, Minister of Public Instruction, to 
organize in the principal towns of France classes 
for the education of young women. Recently a 
report has been published showing the progress 
of the enterprise. Last year the work was com- 
menced in forty different places. Professors in 
colleges lent their aid, and in Paris several mem- 
bers of the Institute assisted, and a number of 
ladies gave lessons in domestic economy, which 
met with great success. The mode of teaching 
is the same in all places; a lesson of an hour 
once a week is ew on each of the subjects 
treated; namely, French grammar and composi- 
tion, general literature, the history and geog- 
raphy of France, mathematics and astronomy, 
chemistry, physical science, and natural philos- 
ophy. The professors do not put any questions 
to the pupils, nor require them to prepare writ- 
ten exercises, although they advise them to do 
so; the young girls, however, take notes, which 
the teacher usually verifies to see that his in- 
struction has been correctly understood. The 
average age of the pupils is from sixteen to 
eighteen. They usually pay a fee, though, if 
needful, they are admitted to classes gratis. The 
Empress has taken great interest in this enter- 
prise, and has given medals as rewards to the 
most meritorious pupils. 





According to statistics of the National De- 
partment of Education at Washington, there 
were in 1867 thirty-eight Normal Schools in the 
United States. Most of these have been estab- 
lished within the last:ten years. In the high 
schools of Boston the aggregate salary paid to 
twenty-one male and thirteen female teachers 
for the year would give to each an average of 
about $1700. . The whole sum paid to one hun- 
dred and fifty-six teachers of high schools, in 
eight of the principal cities of the United States, 
would give to each an average of over $1400. 


A “romance in real life’’ occurred in Boharm, 
Scotland, a few weeks ago, such as we are accus- 
tomed to suppose only takes place in the pages 
of popular novels. A worthy minister, of three- 
score years and ten, was stricken with a disease 
which his medical attendant had told him must 
be fatal in a few days at most. The sick man 
had lived a bachelor, but, at this crisis, resolved 
to marry. A young lady about twenty years old, 
who was a teacher in the district, was sent for, 
and consented to the marriage. A justice of the 
peace was next procured, and the ceremony was 
performed in the presence of witnesses, the 
bridegroom sitting in his bed. What strange 
story may underlie this strange marriage is not 
revealed. 





The anniversary meeting of the New York 
State Woman’s Hospital, on the corner of Fifti- 
eth Street and Fourth Avenue, was attended by 
a large concourse of distinguished and influen- 
tial persons, who listened with much interest to 
addresses by Dr. Adams, Dr. Bellows, Mr. Beek- 
man, and others. The principal orator of the 
occasion was Dr. J. Marion Sims, the founder of 
the institution, who made an eloquent speech. 
This is one of the noblest and worthiest chari- 
ties of the city, and deserves a generous support. 
The institution originated many yearsago. The 
present building, which has been occupied but 
a year, is only a wing of the proposed hospital ; 
it is, however, a model of convenience and com- 
fort, and augurs well for the future. According 
to the report of Dr. Thomas Addis Emmet, the 
distinguished Surgeon-in-Chief, 212 patients have 
been admitted during the year; of these 130 
were discharged cured, or so far restored that 
there was no special need of further treatment. 
But six deaths have occurred in the time. Since 
the foundation of the institution 400 have been 
cured of a terrible injury, before deemed irre- 





mediable. Patients are received free of expense, 
or are furnished with private room and table at 
varying prices. The consulting physicians and 
surgeons are among the most experienced and 
successful medical men in our city. The resi- 
dent physicians and surgeons are able and faith- 
ful. Thus there is in our midst a hospital where 
refined and educated women may receive such 
medical attention as they require. 





The Herald a few days ago published the 
following list of public offices said to be held 
by Irish Roman Catholics in New York city: 

Sheriff, 

Register, 

Controller, 

City Chamberlain, 

Corporation Counsel], 

Police Commissioner, 

President of the Crotui Board, 

Acting Mayor and President of the Board of Alder- 


men 

President of the Board of Councilmen, 

Clerk of the Common Council, 

Clerk of the Board of Councilmen, 

President of the Board of Me 5 ho 

Five Justices of the Courts of Record, 

All the Civil Justices, 

All but two of the Police Justices, 

All the police court Clerks, 

‘Three out of four Coroners, 

Two Members of Congress, 

Three out of five State Senators, 

Eighteen out of twenty-one Members of Assembly, 

Fourteen-nineteenths of the Common Council, aud 

Eight-tenths of the Supervisors. 

This vast political power is believed to be 
used in the interests of the Papal Church, se- 
curing for its institutions immense grants of 
valuable real estate from the city as well as 
large sums of money. The church thus in the 
first place controls the taxation of city property, 
and then the appropriation of the millions 
of revenue received from taxation. It wields 
the entire legislative power of the city, nine- 
elevenths of the city’s representation in the 
State Assembly, and three-tifths of its influence 
in the Senate;. it controls afl our civil courts, 
all but two of our police courts, and three-fourths 
of our Coroners; and under its all-potent influ- 
ence are our Acting Mayor, our Sheriff, our Reg- 
ister, our Controller, our City Chamberlain, the 
President and fourteen-nineteenths of our Board 
of Councilmen, and the President and cight- 
tenths of our Board of Supervisors. The Ro- 
man Catholics are said to control and manage 
the Democratic party. 


We are promised at least two interesting 
courses of lectures this season. The scientific 
course which has already commenced under the 
auspices of the Amcrican Institute will undoubt- 
edly unfold to the public, in a popular manner, 
many results of modern science. Some of the 
most dis’inguished scientific men in the United 
States appear on the list of lecturers, and the 
topics announced are such as Americans should 
know something about. Such lectures will have 
permanently good effects upon the people. The 
scientitic lectures will occur about once a week, 
at Steinway Hall—the whole number being 
twelve. Another course of eight lectures, on 
literary and popular subjects, is announced to 
commence early in December, at Lyric Hall, on 
Sixth Avenue near Forty-second Street. Some 
of our most popular lecturers are engaged, and 
all who attend may expect to be profitably and 
delightfully entertained. 





Some years ago a curious discovery was made 
by a gentleman of West Roxbury, Massachusetts, 
and from it a fanciful idea has been developed 
upon the apples and pears in his orchard. Hay- 
ing observed that an appie did not redden in that 
part of the fruit where a leaf happened to lie upon 
it, he cut out letters from newspapers, and, when 
the apples were yet green, he — them upon 
them with gum-tragacanth. The apples would 
redden in all parts not covered by the pasted let- 
ters. When the fruit had reddened to perfection 
the letters were removed, and they would appear 
permanently outlined in green. So, again, when 
he pasted on the apples a paper in which the let- 
ters were cut out the paris covered by the paper 
would be green, and the letters would appear, dis- 
tinctly turned in ved, the green ground surround- 
ing them. The experiment is avery pretty one; 
and the orchard in Roxbury exhibited this fall 
many familiar names and inscriptions, all pro- 
duced in the skin of the fruit, without abrasion 
or any foreign impression. 





Esparto grass, which is exported from Spain 
and Portugal into England, is extensively used 
as a material for making paper, instead of rags, 
The London Times is said to be printed on paper 
made from this substance. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


R.—We give our patterns with the view of obliging 
the greatest number of people, and can not make any 
promises about those asked for separately. 

Curist1x.—Gore the front and side widths of your 
moiré, leaving the back widths full. Make the cor- 
sage and sleeves in the Maria Theresa style illustrated 
in Bazar No. 52. Cut your plaid skirt short and gored. 
Trim with bias bands of silk of the prevailing color of 
the plaid. 

IsabELLe H.—Black ruffles bound with scarlet will 
trim your dress prettily. Velvet hoods will probably 
be worn in midwinter. Fanchon-shaped bordere 
with chinchilla or other fur. 

Gust1ze.—Read reply to Christie. 
= Two Unknown Frienps.—The picture of which you 
speak has never been engraved or photographed. 

W. Lz D. C.—There is no better iotion for the com- 
plexion than this: 

Bichloride of mercury.......... 

Muriate of ammonia .......... 

Emulsion of almonds ........... 
Mix. 

Recollect that this, though innocent when applied 
externally, would be poisonous if swallowed. 

Josrz H.—It is good-breeding to answer all invita- 
tions. The sooner you call the better. We know of 
no such work. 

Laox Lustrr.—Belladonna should never be used to 
“‘add brilliancy to the eyes;” it is a very powerful 
poison. 

A Sxatist.—Gray cloth or flannel trimmed with 
scarlet is suitable for you. We will give full informa- 
tion on this subject in due time. 

Cream City Girt.—We know of no remedy for the 
case you mention. 

Rusy.—A factitious value attaches to the amethyst 
because it is a fashionable stone. Specimens that 
could have been bought for a dollar twenty years ago 


eeee 2 grains, 
«-- 2 grains, 
++. 8 ounces, 














have sold for $80 within a few years, It is again losing 
its popularity. You write a very good hand. You 
might live very nicely in a quiet village upon the sum 
you mention, though it would scarcely suffice in any 
city. 

K. G.—You will be let off cheaply if “your future 
spouse pays all the expenses,” and nothing is left for 
you but to “grumble.” We would recommend you to 
insist upon doing something more to the purpose. 
We advise you to preserve your independence to the 
last moment of your maiden existence.—Add a pointed 
jockey frill to your basque, made of velvet pleated to 
the belt, or else wear a broad short sash of several 
loops. ‘The ends are trimmed to match the cloak. 

Cartorra anp Orners.—A good authority gives the 
following as the best way of preserving autumn leaves: 
“If they are slightly withered when you reach home 
put them in water overnight and they will become 
smooth. Wipe them carefully with a soft towel, and 
lay between sheets of porous paper, thin manilla or 
the common printer’s sort is best; only have three or 
four layers between the leaves. Press these with a 
moderately hot iron for about three minutes, then ar- 
range the leaves on card-board, fastening them with a 
solution of gum-tragacanth, which is not so apt to 
crack as gum-arabic, and when dry brush them with 
white moss varnish.” Use but little starch or polish 
in washing your shades, else they will not be perfectly 
transparent. And let them be ironed with great care. 

Lortiz V.—We have nothing newer than the pattern 
you mention. Consult Bazar No. 50. 

Martrie G.—Read answer to Carlotta. The proper 
time to call upon strangers depends upon the probable 
length of their visit to your village. 

Bripematp.—Read the New York Fashions of this 
Number. The bridal fan, an inlaid work-table, an 
escritoire, a cuckoo clock, statuettes, a valuable shawl 
are a few among the innumerable number of gifts for 
a bride—besides silver. Presents are frequently given 
to the groom. Of course, a carriage is sent for the 
bridemaids, though this should be done by the bride's 
family. 

Mary anv Hannau.—The most serviceable style for 
you will be a single skirt and pelisse, lined with flan- 
uel. Add a cape if you have sufficient material. Put 
your trimming on plainly as a border. 

“Davin, Purtape pura,” writes: ‘ You say, in an- 
swer to a correspondent, No. 56, p. 894, ‘We can not 
now call to mind any passage from Scripture forbid- 
ding suicide.” Deut. v. 17: ‘Thou shalt do 2o mur- 
der.’ The above is a literal translation from the orig- 
inal Hebrew.” 

Maaott L.—For treatment of the hair see Bazar No. 
56. For that of the hands see answer to M. W. For 
management of the ofish wooer we would commend 
the trial of a little discreet indifference on your part. 
—Make a white merino chemise Russe trimmed with 
ruches of crimson merino notched at the edges. Wear 
a panier or a tunic of blue or scarlet silk over your 
evening dress.—Hair flowing loosely is admired for 
very young ladies, especially if it is of a light color. 

M. W.—An excellent wash for the mouth is the 
French preparation known as Kau de Botot. If this 
can not be obtained rinse the mouth in the morning, 
at night, and after each meal with a warm infusion of 
mint. Freckles are very difficult to remove, but the 
Lait Virginal, which is highly esteemed by the Paris- 
jan dames, may be worth a trial. It is thus com- 





posed: 
Tincture of benzoin....cececeeeeee 1 drachm. 
ROBC-WAtEr co cecccvcrccccccceesece 1 pint. 


The best means to “whiten red hands” is to wear a 
pair of cosmetic gloves thus prepared: 

PORTE OBR Rs cccdececccocccce 2 

Oil of sweet almond .. 2% tea-spoonfuls. 

Rose-water....ese.0 +. Lounce. 

Tincture of benzoin .... 3%. 36 grains. 
First beat the eggs and oil together and then add tho 
rose-water and tincture. A pair of kid gloves must 
then be turned, and, after being well daubed with the 
mixture, put on properly and worn during the night. 
—Plaid circulars are bias behind. The only seams are 
at the side where the necessary quantity is sewed on. 
Be careful to make the plaids fit at these seams. The 
shape is a perfect half circle. Black Astrakhan furs 
are worn both for colors and mourning, and regard- 
less of the trimming of the cloak. 

Pansy.—Muriatic acid would not be ‘safe to use,” 
though it might be “effectual” in removing the mus- 
tache, but it would probably take away the lip or a 
goodly portion of it atthe same time. All depilatorics 
are dangerous. 

Eoonouy.—Cut your sacque down to a tight-fitting 
basque. Leave the skirt its present length front and 
back, Cnt off the side points and loop with a deep 
pleat. A bow or rosette on the side seam over the 
pleat. Make a cape short and bertha-shaped in front, 
sloping into a point behind like a hood. Trim with a 
silk ruche. Quilted garments are occasionally worn. 

Mrs. M.—Girls of fifteen wear the corsage buttoned 
in front, trimmed with berthas and bretelles. Short 
polka basques are also suitable. A merino dress, with 
puffed over-skirt and peasant waist of black silk, is a 
favorite style. There is not enough of your plaid to 
make a circular. Make a scarf burnous or a half-tight 
basque with hood or cape. Trim your serge with Her- 
cules braid. Make two skirts and a baschlik. 

Mrrau.—Select poplin dresses of £4Ys solid color 
and of plaid, with over-skirt and bodice of black silk. 

R. M. B.—Make your black poplin with a single skirt 
and Watteau paletot. Trim with a pleated ruche, the 
pleats all running one way, and fastened an inch from 
the edge, top and bottom. The ruche is ten inches 
wide on the skirt, four inches on the Watteau. Line 
and wad the over-garment, so that it may serve as a 
cloak with any dress.—Make the brown velours with 
two skirts and a short basque. Inch-wide binding 
of bias velvet of the same coler for trimming. Four 
capes, the lowest reaching to the elbow, and getting 
gradually shorter to the collar, will give it a stylish 
look.—The straw-colored silk, trimmed with scarlct 
velvet, is a gay Spanish combination of colors that 
will be very becoming to your style. Border the 
skirt with a bias velvet or satin band, with two rows 
of piping above.—Black guipure lace will trim your 
purple silk. 

Muniz T.—Make a sivgle skirt and Camargo to 
your Empress cloth. Trim with bias velvet and 
fringe. The skirt of your plaid poplin is just as it 
should be. .The scallops are three inches wide and 
two deep, bound with black silk, corded with solid- 
colored merino. it will take about three yards of 
plush for your jacket. The only trimming is large 
white pearl buttons down the front and on the pock- 
et-flaps.—To puff your hair, divide into small tresses, 
roll each up on your finger, and fasten with cap wire; 
then pin in place with hair-pins. Three strands rolled 
separately, and then rolled together, form a twisted 
coil, Long curled-hair topsies are what you need to 
mount your hair on. 

J. M. R., Missount.—We have no knowledge of the 
book you mention. 

Mrs. H. L. S., Mespon, MiomGan.—We take names 
from different post-offices in the same club. All ad- 
ditional names can have the paper at club rates. 

Carriz.—We furnish no other patterns than those 
in the Supplement of the Bazar. The illustrations 
will suggest styies which may be easily imitated by 
an ingenious person. 
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Under-Skirt with Satin Trimmiag. 

Tats skirt is of black alpaca. ‘The under part is covered fifteen inches deep 
with striped red and black satin. Face with alpaca, and sew a black worsted cord 
inside the lower edge. ‘The skirt may be cut from the pattern given for the White 
Under-Skirt, Figs. 21-28, Supplement; but as the skirt is without any train, the 
back must be cut but little longer than the ffont. 


Horse-Hair Bustle. - 

Tus bustle is of white horse-hair, and consists of five sloping pieces of stuff 
which are pleated and overlap each other. The under (larger) piece is twenty 
inches long and thirty inches 
wide, and each following piece 
four inches shorter, so that the 
upper one is ouly four inches 
long and sixteen inches wide. 
Each of these pieces of stuff is 
rounded on the under edge and 
hemmed and pleated on the 
upper edge, so that the hem 
stands out. The remaining 
edges are corded with a heavy 
cord, Having arranged the 
pieces in this manner, 
join them so that the 
heading of each pleat- 
ed part shall stand out 
over and below the pre- 
ceding one. Through 
the hem of the under 
(larger) piece run a 
cord, which serves for 
tying on the bustle, and 
by means of which it 
may also be drawn up 
into a closer shirr, thus 
rendering the panier 























Wurte Unper-Sxirt- with TRAIN AND BustLe. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. VIIL, Figs. 21-23. 


thicker, Hoor Skirt with Banps FoR 
Hand Gl LENGTHENING OR SHORTENING. 
an 883. For pattern and description see Supplement, 
MATERIALS: heavy No. VIL., Figs. 17-20, 


pasteboard, brown velvet, 
goose feathers (quills), 
pasteboard, white silk, a 
mirror, etc. 

The mirror shows a new 
way of using a material 
which is at once cheap, 
simple, and effective. The 
simulated ivory wreath 
which so prettily borders 
the hand glass is made of 
goose-quills. The flowers 
and leaves are of the feath- 
ered part, and the stems 
and lattice-work on the 
handle of the smooth part 





4 Mn. of the quill. ‘The founda- 
Panier Bustite oF Wuite CASHMERE tion of the mirror is of 
AND STEEL SPRINGS. heavy pasteboard, around 








For pattern and Gescription see Supplement, the outside of which is 
No. IX., Fig. 24. arranged a wooden 
frame-work, which gives the 
foundation more firmness. 
Cover the upper side with vel- 
vet and the back with silk. 
The glass is put in be- . 
tween the pasteboard and velvet, 
the edges of which are bordered 
with chenille. The flowers are 
sewed to the velvet before it 
is pasted on the frame. For 
making the flowers cut the 
feather part from a number 
of clarified and unclarified 
quills. (‘The quills are 


with fine 


velvet. 
Fig. 1.—This 









off in thin narrow pieces. 


Trimmings for Under-Skirts. 

TuesE trimmings are made part- 
ly of bias strips of the same material 
as the skirt, and partly of bias strips 
of bright-colored silk or 


consists of two pleated 
strips and two clusters of 











UnDER-SKIRT TRIMMED WITH SATIN. 


flowers are made of the other quills and sewed on singly. ~ The stems of the 
leaves and buds are made of the smooth upper part of the quill, which is split 

For the cups and centres of the flowers stick on with 
mucilage some of the little curled bits shaved off. The lattice-work on the han- 
dle is made of the strips split from the smooth part, and is sewed on. 

An illustration shows another style of ornamentation for a hand glass. This 
consists of flowers and leaves, which are crocheted of coarse white ciochet cotton 
and coated with brown copal varnish, by which means it presents the appearance 
of wood carving. Excepting the large pointed leaves all the work is crocheted 
in the following manner: Make a foundation of seven chain, and crochet a short 


treble in the third and a treble 
in the second of these seven 
chain. . These stitches are, how- 
ever, not completed separately, 
but after the treble work off to- 
gether all three of the loops on 
the needle.. According to the 
size of the single flowers and 
leaves work treble and long tre- 
ble ‘stitches, or join two such 
leaflets for one leaf by means of 
slip stitches. The illustration 
shows the number of 
leaflets in each leaf. 
Crochet each circle to- 
gether. Of the five 
small feaflets which 
form a twig each con- 
sists of only one such 
leaf-figure. At the 
point, which is formed 
by the last two loops, 
: take the needle: out 
thestitch and draw the 
thread through on the 
back of the stitch. 
From here work a few 
chain for the stem, 
and at a little distance 


the next leaf, etc. For the larger leaves make, now, a chain stitch 
foundation of the requisite length, and crochet on both sides of this 


slip stitches, double and 
short treble crochet, cor- 
responding to the form 
of the mirror. The com- 
pleted parts are covered 


with several coats of the . 


varnish till they are dark 
and stiff enough. When 
dry sew them on the 
frame, which may either 
be covered as shown by 
the. illustration or with 
brown oil-cloth. 


Crocheted Tassel. 


Tuts tassel is easily 
made, and may be used 
in many ways; for in- 
stance, for trimming 
hoods, veils, etc. It is 
crocheted in chain stitch 
silk twist. The strands 


are wound with silk twist in the 
manner shown by the illustration. ‘“f 


trimming 





Horse-Hair Beste. 





















bias folds, all of the 


ee. 9 eee material of the skirt. 


them a few seconds in 













hot ashes, and 
then rubbing * 
them well with 
a piece of coarse 
woolen material. ) 
Scrape the membra- 
neous parts from the 
unclarified quills with a 
knife. Split the quills, 
and soften them in warm 
water, and while soft cut and bend 
them inte the forms shown in the 
section given in the engraving. 4 
Arrange the single leates: in the j eval 
manner shown by the illustration. ‘For the hie nal 
large flowers sew the feathers with waxed silk ! 

to a pasteboard foundation of suitable form. 
For the roses take the feather part of the un- 
clarified quills; leaves, buds, and the little 





‘SEcTION OF 
FEeaTHER WREATH 
For’ Hanp Grass.’ 


SECTION OF 
CROCHET 
WREATH FOR 
Hanp Grass. 


Crocuet TasseEt. 





Fig. 1.—TriwMinc For Cotorep Unprer-Skyrt, Fig. 2.—Triuminea For CoLorED UNDER-SKrRT. 


The pleated strips are 
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each four 
inches wide, 
and are hem- 
med on the under 
edge. The pleats 
are narrow, and all 
run the same way. 
Above each of these ar- 
range the bias folds, the 
lower one of each cluster 
of which serves to hide the seam 
where the pleated strip is set on. 
Fig. 2.—The under-skirt for 
which this trimming is designed must be 
scalloped on the under edge in the man- 
ner shown by the pattern, the edge of the 
scallops is then bound with colored silk 
and edged with a fiuting of the same ma- 
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Fig. 8.—Trimminc ror Cotorep UNvER-SKIRT. 
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introduced in both, as bordering or ornaments. A glance at the views en- 
tertained on these points, by acknowledged authorities on decorative art, 
may prove useful. " 

Sir John Robertson, of Edinburgh, in describing a drawing-room which he 
caused to be decorated with especial reference to what is deemed the proper 
harmony of coloring in the principal parts, says: ‘*'There were only three 
decided colors throughout, viz.: white, crimson, and green. The ceiling, 
cornices, wood-work, and canopies of the window-hangings, the ground of the 
walls, and that of the carpet, crimson, while the pattern on the carpet was a 
sort of tracery of creeping plants in green. ‘Ihe chimney-piece was of white 
marble, reaching nearly to the ceiling, with a panel, equal in width to the 
opening of the chimney, filled with a mirror or looking-glass. ‘The walls of 

@ room were painted in imitation of morocco leather, enriched with roses 








terial as the skirt an inch and a quarter wide, which is set underneath. 
Under this lay a strip of silk like the binding, and sew the scallops down on 
it. Next cut a strip of the same material as the under-skirt two inches and 
a half wide and the length of the width of the skirt, cut one side of this in 
scallops the same size of those on the bottom of the under-skirt, and trim 
with binding and fluting. Sew this on the under edge of the silk part in the 
manner shown by the illustration. ‘The facing of the under-skirt must be 
wider than the trimming and must reach above it. 

Fig. 3.—This trimming consists of a flounce three inches wide, the under 
edge of which is bound with colored silk. Above this flounce arrange a 
piece of the material of the skirt an inch and three-fourths wide which has 
been scalloped and bound, also with colored silk, on one side. Above this 
scalloped piece set bias folds of the same material as the skirt edged with 
silk piping. 
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Hoop For Girt From 12 To 14 YEARS OLD. 





For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XXII., Figs. 47 and 48. 


Hieu Waist with Ficuu anp Pertum.—Front. 


Hicu Waist with Ficuvu anp Peptum.—Back. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IL., Figs. 3-5. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. II., Figs. 3-5. 












ART IN COMMON THINGS. 
ROOM DECORATIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Ligeia of color and appropriateness of form in the fur- 
nishing and decoration of our dwellings are essentials so 
frequently overlooked that a few hints for general adoption may 
not be unacceptable. ‘To select what may appear eye-pleas- 
ing, without due reference to the relations which ought to ex- 
ist between the several parts of a room, seems to be the com- 
mon practice, and so long as this is continued the result can 
hardly be otherwise than unsatisfactory. 

It is only by proper attention to fixed principles—principles 
by which an artist is guided in painting a picttre, that a con- 
sistent and harmonious combination of colors can be effected. 


in gilding, shaded by hand, and the whole varnished with copal. 
The wood-work was dead white, bordered with gilt mouldings. 
The window-curtains were of a very simple form, being merely 
large curtains without draperies or fringes, and they hung in verti- 
cal lines so as to catch no dust. They ran on gilt wooden poles, 
and inside the cornice was a common French curtain-rod, on which 
ran a very fine but plain muslin sun-curtain, edged with crimson 
cherry fringe. The cords for drawing the curtains, instead of being 
concealed, were made conspicuous, and contributed much to the 
general effect; they were about the thickness of half an inch, of 
plaited worsted cord, with handsome termination.” In speaking 
of the general colors adopted throughout, he observes: ‘‘ The 
whole of the crimson is, as near as practicable with the different 


Hoop-Cap ror CHILp FROM 1 TO 2 YEARS OLD. 


\yes For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VI., 
igs. 14-16. 
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Hiew Waist witn Ficuu anp Peptum.—Front. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1 and 2, 





Hieu Waist with Ficuu axp Pepium.—lack, 
For pattem and description see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1 and 2. 


Taking 2 room as a whole, and considering its effect as a picture, 
the colors of the carpet and of the walls form the chief masses in ‘the 
composition, and necessarily influence every other component part. 
If the floor and the walls be of the’same color, there will be a defi- 
ciency of force and of effect from want of contrast ; and, on the other 
hand, if of different colors, equally attractive to the eye, the effect 
produced would not be that. of the whole, because’ a whole is the re- 
poe the co-operation of different subordinate parts with one prin- 
Fear Rao While, therefor tier should not be of ed eee color, the point that the coloring of rooms should be an echo to their uses. 
wey shonld be of eblots armonise; of; in ot me words, look well The color of a library ought to be comparatively severe; that of a 
pc. . example, a very brilliant color, such*as crimson, in a i dining-room grave; and that of a parlor or drawing-room gay ; 

r pet, may have a drab or other subdued color in the curtains and Hicu Waist with Pompapour Ficuv. while light colors ave more suitable for bedrooms. Apartments 
paper; but, then, there should be a portion of the brilliant color For pattern and description see Suppl., No. XXIII., Figs. 49 and 50. lighted from the south and west, particularly in a summer residence, 


materials, of the same hue, the lake for the walls having been first 
procured, and the silk and worsted dyed to match it. From this cir- 
cumstance, and from its being contrasted by the green, and relieved 
by the white and gold, it has no more of a predominant hue in the 
arrangement than is perfectly agreeable, while it gives great distinet- 
iveness in the pictures, and a general air of warmth and comfort, 
without appearing glaring and gaudy.” 

D. R. Hay, in his ‘‘'Treatise on Harmonious Coloring,” insists on 
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should be of a cool color ; while, on the contrary, 
those lighted from the north and east should 
approach a warm tone. He adds: ** When the 
tone of a room is fixed by the choice of the fur- 
niture, it is the business of the painter to intro- 
duce such tints for the ceilings, walls, etc., as will 
unite the whole in perfect harmony.” Here, 
however, is the difficulty. ‘The colors of the 
furniture may be arranged by a general knowl- 
edge of the laws of harmony, but the painter's 
part can only be done by the choicest attention 
to all the minutiz of the art. brs 

Pugin, in treating of the relations which in- 
terior fittings bear or ought to bear to each oth- 
er, visits with some severity the usual mode of 
hanging window-curtains. He says: ‘‘' The ma- 
terials of these curtains may be rich or plain; 
they may be heavily or lightly fringed ; they may 
be embroidered with heraldic charges or not, ac- 
cording to the locality where they are to be hung; 
but their real use must be strictly maintained. 
Hence all the modern plans of suspending enor- 
mous folds of stuff over poles, as if for the pur- 
pose of sale or of being dried, is quite contrary 
to the use and intention of curtains, and abom- 
inable in taste; and the only object that these 
endless festoons and bunch: can answer 
is to swell the bills and profits of the upholster- 
ers. It is not less ridiculous to see canopies of 
tomb and altar screens set up over windows in- 
stead of the appropriate valance or baldaquin of 
the olden time.” He goes on to say that the 
origin and proper application of fringes seems to 
be but little understood. Fringe was originally 
nothing more than the ragged edge of the stuff 
tied into bunches to prevent its unraveling fur- 
ther. This suggested the idea of manufacturing 
fypge as an ornamental edging, but good taste 
requires that it be designed and applied correct- 
ly. In the first place, fringe should never con- 
sist of heavy parts, but simply of threads tied 
into ornamental patterns; secondly, a deep fringe 
should not be suspended to a narrow valance; 
thirdly, no valance should be formed entirely of 
fringe, as fringe can only be supplied as an or- 
namental edging; and, fourthly, fringe should 
not be sewed upon the stuff, but always on the 
edges. It is allowable at the very top, as it 
may be supposed to be the upper edge turned 
over. 

In room decorations and window draperies, as 
in most other things, there is abundant scope 
for uniting mechanical skill with elegant or fine 
art, and as the progress of civilization has con- 
stantly a tendency to make articles of conven- 
ience become objects of luxury, it is important to 
make the connection between mechanical in- 
genuity and the higher branches of art more in- 
timate, so as to elevate productive industry to a 
point far above the standard of mere utility. 








TO LIZZIE ON HER WEDDING- 
DAY. 
(Witn AN Ick-PITcHER. | 


Ir I were John Jacob Astor, 

And my wife were Myra Gaines, 
How easier far and faster 

We'd cease to rack our brains, 
And seek no mortal suggestion 

From aught save Love and Pride, 
In reply to the solemn question 

‘* What shall we send the Bride?” 


If our purse like our hearts were able 
Our cards should lie in sight 

On a coral-footed table 
Whose top was Malachite ; 

With mosaic of pearls to inlay it 
Like foam on a still green sea, 

And a salver should down-weigh it 
Of Lapis Lazuli. 


No royal lip hath hankered 

For a draught from the jeweled rim 
Of such an amazing tankard 

As on that salver should brim 
With punch of Lachryma Chrisii 

And Metternich’s oldest crop, 
Corked in centuries misty— 

Uncorked at a guinea a drop. 


And then—lest the potent aroma 
To the ladies’ heads should fly, 
Tea, coffee, and theobroma 
Should- bubble convenient by— 
Clear, sedative, and corrective, 
By spirit-flame each kept hot, 
As it stood down the lordly perspective 
In its proper golden pot. 


In Majolica cups and Stvres— 
In rainbow-glass of Bohéme, 
These drinks of Olympian flavor 

Should catch a diviner flame— 
And honey from thymy caskets 

Should mix with tropical spice 
In jeweled bonbon baskets 

Of filigreed rare device. 


Alas, how influential 
Is that petty conjunction ‘‘7f!” 
Alas, for that mood potential, 
Of all the moods most stiff! 
So then, till your diamond wedding, 
And our ships come in to land— 
For that gorgeous table-spreading 
This pitcher begs leave to stand. 


When the Honey-moon's joy supernal 
Shall stretch into hot July, 
May it yield a freshness internal 
‘Yo both whom the knot shall tie; 
Sent from our hearts’ warm fullness, 
Though ice must be its doom, 
We're sure ’twill cause no coolness 
Betwixt the bride »>* room! 
Iirz Hucu Luptow. 





OUTGENERALED. 


ME ASHBERRY was pressing open a seam 

of dark blue cloth with a great iron goose, 
on a little press-board brown and scorched with 
use. She worked like a woman who had: the 
universe to provide for and only one day to do it 
in—one waning autumnal day. A little girl, 
hardly old enough to talk, sat in a corner of the 
room building corn-cob castles; and a blue-eyed 
baby grunted and nestled: in a painted wooden 
cradle. As Mrs. Ashberry crossed the wide 
kitchen to put the heavy iron before the open 
fire again she touched the cradle-rocker with her 
foot in passing it; and thereupon the uneasy 
sounds changed to a glad, crowing laugh, for 
this baby had so few attentions from his busy mo- 
ther he was prepared to appreciate the least, 
Then he sucked his thumb good-naturedly till he 
went off to sleep. 

The baby was still asleep, Mrs. Ashberry had 
half made the little jacket, and the girl in the 
corner had built a house, a barn, a cattle-pen, a 
church, a flower-garden, and was busily building 
a Virginia fence around two chairs and the cra- 
dle, when a smart double knock came upon the 
outer door. 

Little Julia looked up eagerly, with a corn- 
cob in each hand, and Mrs. Ashberry dropped 
her work and walked across the room, with 
her shoes creaking an honest welcome at every 


step. . 

te Oh, Mrs. Samuels! I want to know if it is 
you! How do you do this afternoon? Walk 
right in and take this rocking-chair up by the 
fire,” said she, heartily. 

Mrs. Samuels was a little wiry old woman, 
who looked as though she was made of birch 
bark and Indian meal. She wore a black woolen 
gown, and carried her knitting in a bag made of 
pumpkin seeds strung on a thread. As she had 
come visiting she wore over her shoulders a 
small crape shawl which had evidently seen bet- 
ter days, and a great many of them; and on her 
head a wide-bordered, high-crowned cap tied 
with purple ribbons; but the poor soul would 
have felt a deal more comfortable in her woolen 
blanket and quilted hood. 

“*Your folks are well, ain’t they?” said she, 
settling herself into the chair and unrolling her 
work to make herself as much at home as possi- 
ble, for among that primitive people one would 
as soon think of sitting without hands as with- 
out work. 

** Yes, as well as usual, thank you. You know 
Mr. Ashberry hasn’t ever very strong health,” 
replied Mrs. Ashberry, with an air of apology. 
** But he is rugged for Aim. And how does the 
world go with you?” she continued, glancing at 
the clock, and then at once lifting the heavy iron 
tea-kettle, as though it had been a pan of feath- 
ers, upon the crane over the fire. 

**Mrs.. Ashberry, I have my troubles, and I 
suppose we a// have our troubles,” returned Mrs. 
Samuels. ‘‘I don’t know as I have a call to 
complain of my lot—I don’t know as I have— 
and no more I wouldn't if I was right well and 
tough; but what with my throat-ail and my can- 
cer-humor I don’t feel none too well any of the 
time. But, after all, I tell them while Amenta 
and I have a place we can call home we won't 
say aword. Weare rather cluttered, to be sure; 
only one room, with the bed and cook-stove and 
all right there; but Mrs, MacKimmie gives us a 
privilege in her kitchen washing-days, and if we 
have any gre’t work on hand; and then Amenta 
is gone a good deal.” 

Mrs. Samuels was like a music-box; when 
once wound up she went until she ran down; 
and she kept on without break or pause while 
Mrs. Ashberry, putting the goose and press-board 
aside, mixed biscuits that were as big and sweet 
as oranges, and fried dough-nuts as puffed-out 
as the ambitious frog. 

‘* Amenta is up to Squire Sprankle’s helping 
the folks fix off Ariadne,” said the music-box, 
starting off on a fresh tune, with a little click ; 
**and as Mrs. MacKimmie is expecting her broth- 
er’s wife and children to stay with her for a spell, 
till her brother concludes on a place, I told them 
I would take this time to do up my fall visiting, 
for it will come real handy to them to have the 
use of my room. Well, they couldn’t get along 
any way comfortable without it,and I am will- 
ing to do’most any way to accommodate, for Mrs. 
MacKimmie has been very kind to us, and gen- 
erous too, in her way. You know she isn’t of a 
real generous make. Why, she isn’t nigging, but 
she is prudent.” 

Meanwhile Mrs. Ashberry drew out the great 
round table and spread over it a smooth white 
cloth, which was only last year blue flax-flowers 
down by the pond. ‘Then she speckled it over 
with plates of cheese and pickles and butter and 
stewed cranberries; with honey and dried meat 
and pitchers of cream and milk; with brown 
raisin-cake, pumpkin pie, and baked apples; no- 
wise disheartened at this suggestion of an un- 
limited visitation. For in that rural, scattered 
neighborhood, in those legendary days, a guest 
had never been thought of as any thing but a de- 
light and a privilege. 

Presently, before supper was ready, the door- 
latch rattled as though somebody too short for 
the situation was. trying it; then the door flew 
open with a bounce, and showed pon the thresh- 
old a pair of cheeks red enough to make the for- 
tune of a whole garden of roses, two round gray 
eyes, and a tangle of light brown curls that seemed 
to bring a good deal of sunshine into the room 
with them. This vision, which was dressed in 
red flannel, stopped in pleased surprise and gazed 
at the unusual apparition of a visitor. But she 
was directly brought to herself by Mrs. Ash- 
berry’s voice, crying out, ‘Why, Clara Ash- 


berry! where have you been, and what have you , 


beeu doing, I want to know ?” 
At this reception Clara hung her head in ready 
childish shame, though she had come home with 





a great deal of pride and satisfaction from her 
afternoon’s work. 

**Come here, child, and let me look at you. 
I should think ‘as much! What have you been 
into? Why, your dress is full of beggar-lice!” 
exclaimed the mother. ‘‘ What in the name of 
reason possessed you? I would make you pick 
them every one out yourself if I thought you 
could do it.” 

The tangled brown curls drooped lower yet-— 
it was such a downfall to be met in this way, 
and before ‘‘company” too! while the mother, 
pulling the child to the sunken brick hearth, 
picked away with quick, impatient fingers at the 
clinging burs, 

That afternoon, when dinner was first over, 
Clara had been sitting upon the door-stone try- 
ing to feed her kittens with catnip, when her 
brother Philip came whistling out of the house. 

** Oh, cats! I am going to kill them!” said he, 
stopping short. 

Clara looked up with a pang of terror, infinite- 
ly more alarmed than if he had spoken of killing 
her, because in that case it was possible he 
might be joking; but if he said he would kill her 
kittens, it was certain he would do it. So with- 
out a word she gathered up the four precious 

_ little lives in her long pinafore and ran as fast as 
her small speckled stockings and heavy leather 
shoes could go across the orchard, over the brook, 
and up the hill beyond. - There she sat down 
among the fragrant life-everlasting and shining 
laurel leaves, holding fast the mewing, squirming 
burden that, wholly unconscious of their great 
peril, had excusable objections to being squeezed 
to death. 

Poor little Clara! Desperately afraid for her- 
self to stay such an immense distance from home 
—although William Tell might have hit an ap- 
ple on the tree that overhung the back porch— 
yet she had more deadly fear for the kittens; so 
she staid full of terror and courage until she had 
seen Philip go whistling off to school, thus in- 
suring their lives for another half day. About 
the same time the mother-cat came stepping 
through the dead grass, smelling and calling 
until she found her family; and then the mother 
and the little ones, stretching themselves to- 
gether on the sunny hill-side, went to sleep; and 
Clara, emboldened by the company of the old 
cat, went about to amuse herself. And this was 
when, running here and there for white and 
purple asters, and sunshine consolidated into 
spikes of golden-rod, she ran waist-high into a 
thicket of bur seed, struggling through it for a 
solitary monkey-flower which grew farther up 
the hill-side. ‘Then she happened to look down 
at her red frock, spotted over with the brown, 
sharp-fingered seeds; and back she ran to catch 
some more. Back and forth, back and forth, 
still there was not a thread of her flannel gown 
but was pinned by a ready, persistent seed, and 
Clara laughed with delight. 

“*T look just so like the clove-apple upon the 
chimney-piece in the front-room,” she cried, for- 
getting the kittens for the time and running 
merrily home to be admired. So one can fancy 
the unexpected chill of her reception. 

But after the burs were fairly picked off, one 
by one, with a few motherly twitches and words 
of reproof, they were quickly forgotten; for then 
presently came the cheerful excitement and 
bustle of making ready the best bed, which stood, 
according to another custom of the time and 
place, in the parlor; and was furnished with the 
softest pillows, the warmest blankets, and the 
gayest coverlet in the whole house. And so be- 
tore nine of the clock all—father, mother, chil- 
dren, and guest—were asleep, and there was no 
sound in the low red farm-house excepting the 
heavy ticking of the tall wooden clock, the chirp- 
ing of a cricket in the hearth, and a mouse gnaw- 
ing behind the wainscot. 

But long enough before any cock in town had 
dreamed of day-dawn (excepting old-iady Till- 
man’s, that perched on a pear-tree at the end of 
the house and always crowed at intervals all 
night long) the farm-house was astir again. 
Great slices of fresh pork were frying in the long- 
handled «spider over the coals, potatoes were 
boiling themselves out of their skins in a kettle 
over the fire, and golden corn-cakes were baking 
in the shining tin oven on the hearth before the 
blaze that burst and flamed up the wide chimney 
as though glad to be about its day’s work. 

There was not the faintest flush of daylight 
over the eastern sky when Mrs. Samuels appeared 
with her knitting in her hand and the music-box 
wound up and going; but the room was bright 
with the glare of a great fat pine-knot that stood 
in one corner of the wide chimney, and cheerfal 
with half a dozen children who would have 
thought the world had come to an end if the sun 
should.catch them in bed. 

**Ta sakes! So you are all up as bright as 
buttons!” chirruped the music-box, who felt her- 
self so much at home she had gone comfortabl 
into her blanket and hood. ‘‘And you don't 
say you have killed a’ready! Before Thanks- 
giving! Why, do tell me, Mrs. Ashberry, how 
you expect to keep your meat? Though, sure 
enough, your well is deep and cool, and meat 
will keep down there a good long spell. But 
then I am not in the habit of seeing folks make 
up their sausages and smoke their hams before 
Thanksgiving time; it hasn’t been customary 
about here, unless with you; you always do get 
your work all out of the way before the rest begin, 
I know. However, it does seem early. Why 
there is Mrs. MacKimmie in the greatest suz for 
some meat to have while her brother’s folks are 
there; but Mr. MacKimmie said it was no use 
talking at this time of the year about fresh meat. 
Now I wonder if you wouldn't be willing to lend 
out a piece to her and take your pay when they 





t dreadful handy to her, and be a great accommo- 
dation, I know, by what I’ve heard her talk.” 
Mrs. Samuels was as capable at eating as at 


kill, along after New-Year’s, say? It would come ! 


talking, and fresh pork being an unseasonable 
luxury, possibly she overexerted herself. At any 
rate, before night she fell sick. 

‘*T won't say it is any thing I have e’t, and I 
won't say it isn’t; but, however, I aim to be well 
in the morning, and I won’t try any supper, un- 
less it may be a dish of porridge and a cup of 
tea; and [ll make off to bed early,” said she, 
hopefully. 

But morning found her no better, nor the next 
day, nor the next, nor the next; and so at last 
her daughter Amenta came to nurse her. 

‘*T didn’t meant to stay only a week or so, and 
then I laid out to make the heft of my visit at 
Deacon Barkruff’s this time. It makes it real 
hard for you, Mrs. Ashberry, but here I be,” said 
the music-box, which was fast running down. 

“*T am very glad, if she must be sick, she was 
taken here instead of over at the Deacon’s. Mrs. 
Barkruff always has her cup full, and a leaf be- 
sides, and that would be no place for Mrs. Sam- 
uels. I am very thankful she hadn’t got away 
from here,” said Mrs, Ashberry, as undisturbed 
as though she were altogether a lady of leisure, 
who had not the spinning and weaving and mak- 
ing of the family pants and pinafores depending 
upon her, as well as the preparing of their daily 
bread. 


Mrs. Samuels lingered several weeks, but even 
Doctor Sackrider’s prescriptions had no power to 
bring back the ebbing life. 

‘*Gra’ma Samuels is awful sick; she spects 
to die,” said Clara, gravely, to her little sister 
Julia, who looked up in wonder, having no more 
idea of death than a snail has of flying. 

‘* Ma hate to have her die, because ma’s awful 
much acquainted with her. She know her aw- 
ful many years—much as three going on five,” 
continued Clara, who had heard the Doctor talk- 
ing to her mother as he rolled some pills and 
folded a paper of powders at the kitchen-table. 
Then she considered a moment with an anxious 
little face. 

‘J could make some pills just like Doctor 
Sackwider do ’em, and if gra’ma has a whole 
great big bunch p’aps she will get cured well,” 
said she, thoughtfully. 

Then off she trotted into the store-room, and 
rolling up half a dozen little balls of brown bread 
in her fat hands, smelt of them, looking wise as 
King Solomon. 

‘*Them’s jus good as the Doctor's, and bet- 
terer too; they are bigger. Now I'll fix the 
powders,” she said, with satisfaction, climbing 
up on the edge of the meal-chest. 

Presently she presented herself in the sick- 
room with six bread pills in one paper and a 
mixture of meal and rye flour in another paper, 
which she had measured and sorted till it look- 
ed to her eye in color and quantity like the Doc- 
tor’s powders. 

‘¢ Here comes my Rosy-posy !” said the sick 
woman, turning her head feebly toward the bright 
little face as she stole in. 

“T ain’t a rosy. I ain’t any flower at all. 
I'm a dirl,” replied the child. 

“¢Qh, you looked so sweet and pretty, I thought 
maybe you were something more than just a girl 
like Esther Green,” said Mrs. Samuels, smiling 
a little. 

‘¢ Well,” replied Clara, quickly, ‘‘if I’m noffin’ 
I’m a bird, if I’m noffin’.” Then she turned about 
to Miss Amenta, a dark, good-natured woman, 
who wore glasses, because, as Clara said, her eyes 
weren't plain, and who never said any thing but 
“Sure enough” and ‘‘I never.” ‘‘I brought 
some me’cine for gra’ma. I made it,” said she, 
in a flush of glad generosity. 

‘*T never!” replied Miss Amenta. : 

‘* Will you give it to gra’ma ?” persisted Clara. 

‘¢ Sure enough,” replied Miss Amenta. 

Clara went away satisfied, and every day while 
the poor old body lived she brought a fresh sup- 
ply of pills and powders. But that was not long. 
Only, as Clara said, ‘‘two more days and two 
more else days,” and then Mrs. Samuels went 
away; not in the way she came, petty and 
inconsequential, but in the sublime silence of 
death. 

After the funeral, when every thing was moved 
for a thorough cleansing and putting to rights, 
Clara found behind a bureau in the sick-room all 
her little store of pills and powders still untouched 
and folded in the papers. In an instant her heart 
was full of childish indignation. 

“Miss Amenta said ‘Surenough,’ and she telled 
a lie; she telled me a lie!” thought the child, 
who in her simplicity had never suspected before 
that any one but children did that. ‘‘ Now I 
don’t care if gra’ma did die. If she’d a-tooken 
that me’cine she might ’a got well, and I don't 
care she died. Idon’t carea speck. I’m glad,” 
said she to Julia. 

“Dag,” assented Julia, who had no more com- 
prehension of what Clara was saying than she had 
of the march of the stars in their courses. 

Clara after this never forgot that men and 
women sometimes told wrong stories as well as 
children; but in time she learned that deceiving 
is not always lying, and there came a day when 
she put her knowledge in practice. 

Years and years after Mrs. Samuels was gath- 
ered to her mothers—after the cranberries in the 
marsh by the pond had ripened so many times 
that the elm-tree before the little red farm-house 
had turned from a parasol to an umbrella—Clara, 
grown to a beautiful woman, went to live on a 
lovely island a great many leagues away. She 
was the wife of General Wickware, and the mis- 
tress of a handsome stone house, which stood, 
with its balconies and porticoes, in the midst of a 
terraced and trellised garden sloping to the river 
and rich in sweet shrubs and flowers. ; 

On one sunny October day, when the air was 
full of the fragrance of grapes and peaches, Mrs. 
Wickware stood by the window of an upper bed- 
room with a spoon in her hand. She was curly- 
haired, bright-eyed, and ready of resource as 
, ever, for all the gulf which lay so wide and 
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deep between the rich, elegant lady and the shy 
country child in home-made gowns and pegged 


shoes. 

‘¢T don’t believe you had better take any more 
of the sleeping-pills, Waldo,” said she, turning 
toward the embroidered pillow where Gener- 
al Wickware lay, pale and petulant from a de- 
parting fever. ‘‘ You ought not to depend on 
them longer than it is absolutely necessary, and 
suppose you try to sleep this evening without 
one.” 

The General grew restless. 

‘Clara, I shouldn’t close my eyes all day 
or all night, and I can’t see why you are so un- 
willing I should get some rest. If you realized 
how nervous I am, and how quickly those pills 
quiet and put me to sleep, I think you wouldn’t 
feel so,” said he, in a tene of injured forbear- 
ance. : 

‘Just as you say, of course, Waldo,” replied 
his wife, remembering old Gra’ma Samuels as 
she came with the spoon and a goblet of iced 
lemonade. 

A week later a similar conversation was re- 
peated in the invalid’s chamber, but with a dif- 
ferent ending. 

General Wickware had made the same pro- 
testing plaint in the same tone, reproachful yet 
forgiving. ‘I don’t see why you should grudge 
me this little comfort,” said he. 

‘¢ Well, I would not,” replied his wife, ‘‘ only 
the brown bread is all sour to-day.” —- 

‘‘ What!” said the General, getting up upon 
his elbow. 

“Yes,” answered his wife, calmly. ‘‘The 
Doctor said you oughtn’t to get in the habit of 
depending on narcotics for your rest, so I made 
the sleeping-pills of brown bread. ‘They seem- 
ed to have every effect, and I thought them 
safer.” 

If General Wickware had not considered his 
wife and all her ways wonderful pieces of per- 
fectness he might have been offended; but as it 
was he forgave her, and went to sleep. 





PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 
OF WOMEN. 


HE last Report of the Trustees of the Cooper 

Union represent that 1098 young ladies were 
in regular attendance in the Female Art School 
in Cooper Institute during the last term, and 
that the next term will begin with 632 pupils. 
At the Sixteenth Annual Commencement of the 
Women’s Medical Convention of Pennsylvania— 
the first in the world chartered for the instruc- 
tion of women in medicine—ten ladies received 
the degree of Doctor of Medicine. The Uni- 
versity of Zurich has lately conferred the same 
degree on one lady, and two others are attend- 
ing lectures there. An American lady, a gradu- 
ate of the Pennsylvania College, was last year 
admitted to attend the lectures at l’Ecole Pra- 
tique, Paris, and also to all the Paris hospitals. 
We learn also, through the London Lancet, that 
the question of choosing a woman to fill a chair 
in the obstetric section of the Academy of Medi- 
cine of Paris is being considered, and that the 
chief midwife of the Maternité Hospital will prob- 
ably be so elected. Madame Alliot, the present 
incumbent of this office, is a woman of profound 
knowledge and vast experience, a worthy suc- 
cessor of Boivin and La Chapelle, and an hon- 
ored co-worker with the most enlightened obstet- 
ricians of Paris. In England, though the doors 
of Apothecaries’ Hall are closed to lady students, 
we are informed, upon reliable authority, that 
Miss Garret, the first graduate of an English 
school, is doing honor to herself and her pro- 
fession by the quiet but convincing manner in 
which she is pursuing her vocation. Her min- 
istrations are sought by noble and intelligent wo- 
men, while some of the foremost of the honor- 
able profession of London accede, with pleasure, 
to her calls for counsel. 

These are certainly encouraging facts in re- 
gard to the important matter of professionally 
educating women. France, too, has done much 
in this way, as will be seen from the following 
account of the ‘* Lay-School for the Technical 
Instruction of Girls” in the Rue Turenne, Paris: 

In May, 1862, a few ladies, animated by the gener- 
ous aim of affording to girls without fortune the aid 
of a special or technical education, founded, under the 
presidency of Madame Lemonnier, the “Society for 
the Professional Instruction of Women.” In October 
of the same year a school was opened with fifteen pu- 


schools numbered this year 320 a aogh Bi, y ~~ 
r of Public Educa- 


pils, who form also a society of al 
= mother institute, called “The Society of Mutual 
"atronage, They are active in procurlog eligible 
Ps tuations for the canget sister gradnates; they 
a contributed and administer a small library and 
7 d meetings monthly at the school, Rue Turenne. 
ese patronesses are all as yet less than 20 years of 
age. Three of them are actually chief clerks in first- 


houses of commerce... In other de attments we ma 
call attention to the wood-cut filustrations of Buffon's 


ay eae 
ed in one of the pupils’ work-rooms, but on this 
condition, that the pup - a Ly rited be hurried, and 
lowed to leave the school that 

L bre | perfect of its kind. Certain hours only are al- 
€d to each kind of work, and no consideration of 
= exercises, 
; lng every month to the funds of the Institute, and 
itis becoming less and less dependent on any contri- 
in lons from outside. The work of pupils in paint- 
thereon begins to be profitable in one year, and 
Au i the wood-engravers in a little longer time. 
€ pupils give an hour daily to practical lessons 





| 


in taking measure, cutting out and making dresses. | understands this, and, not unjustly, if harshly, 
Ladies call at the work-room to try them on. There | - bs 


is special instruction in all that relates to the working 
up oflinen goods. The course of studies occupies four 
years. Three hours in the forenoon are devoted to 
rence my and general instruction, comprising cal- 
igraphy, linear and ornamental drawing, grammar, 
exercises in style, and the elements of literature; 
arithmetic and elementary geometry ; history, ancient 
andmodern ; geography, general, commercial, and in- 
dustrial; the rudiments of natural history, ise 
and chemistry Goes to the useful arts; hygiene 
and vocal music by the method Paris-Chevé. ‘A still 
more elementary course is given to outside pupils. 
The afternoons are devoted to the specialties which 
form the proper object of the Institution. The com- 
mercia] course comprehends the study of modern lan- 
guages and book-keeping, with the forms of exchange 
and commercial law. The stationery of the school is 
intrusted to them, so that they make real purchases 
by wholesale, then retail to their fellow-pupils, and 


. keep accounts of this business, representing a capital 


ofsome $400 annually. 

Liberal salaries are accorded to the professors in 
these schools, and no pains spared to engage the best 
talent. Ladies are preferred, but not exclusively, for 
the present professor of wood-engraving is a gentle- 
man. A course of corm is being now arranged. 

The council of a istration is composed of twen- 
ty ladies. This council meets every fortnight in each 
school, and has three committees, one of which super- 
intends the general studies, one the special courses, 
and the third attends to placing the graduates when 
"2 leave the school. 

ese schools are not only models of feminine in- 
struction, but also of religious toleration, and inau- 
gurate a peaceful revolution in France by creating a 
standard of education so much higher as well as more 
practical than that of the convent schools and others 
controlled by the Church. 

American ideas prevail here. Half the pupils are 
Catholic, half are Protestant or Israelite. No priest, 
minister, or rabbin is admitted to give lessons in doc- 
trine, but there is a three years’ course of instruction 
in the principles of ethics and morality. During the 
first year the proofs of the existence of Deity and his 
divers attributes are taught. In the second is sketched 
the religious development of humanity from the orig- 
inal form of fetichism to the highest conception of 
monotheism, and the immortality of the soul. The 
third year embraces all our knowledge of duty—first, 
the duties common to all human be’ ags, then those 
which more specially concern woman in her three- 
fold estate of daughter, wife, and mother. To this in- 
struction, so imparted as to leave a durable impres- 
sion in tae mind of pupils, are added lessons in do- 
mestic economy and of civil legislation, concerning 
the pe and interests of woman in the social sphere. 
For the rest, the largest toleration obtains. The girls 
are taught to respect all religious convictions in their 
mutual intercourse. They attend such places of wor- 
ship as their parents designate, and there is a special 
kitchen for the Israelites, an to their usages. 
Thanks to the influence of their intelligent directress, 
they all apply without an effort, and as the simplest 
thing in the world, the precept of the liberty of con- 
science; and so in these young minds is gradually 
formed the precious habit of setting humanity above 
doctrines and above the dissensions which they en- 

ender. One day, when education in France shall 

ave become both Jaical and national, it may be recol- 
lected that the first sign of a revolution so desirable 
was given by a school of poor young girls which gen- 
erous women had spontaneously established. 

The diffusion of practical knowledge, labor in lib- 
erty, and life rendered easy by its just remuneration, 
can alone rescue modern civilization from the evils 
which overwhelm it. What it is above all important 
to realize, is such an education for woman as shall as- 
sure her honorable subsistence by honorable works 
and this not only for her own good, but for that of 
man who feels her influence at every age. 








MESALLIANCES. . 


| Fig tegen made against the will 
of the parents before the character is formed, 
and while the obligations of society are still un- 
realized, are generally mésalliances founded on 
passion and fancy only. A man or woman of 
mature age, who knows what he or she wants, 
may make a mésalliance, but it is made with a 
fall understanding and deliberate choice; and, if 
the thing turns out badly, they can blame them- 
selves less for precipitancy than for wrong calcu- 
lation. The man of fifty who marries his cook 
knows what he most values in women. It is not 
manners, and it is not accomplishments ; perhaps 
it is usefulness, perhaps good-temper; at all 
events, it is something that the cook has and 
that the ladies of his acquaintance have not, and 
he is content to take the disadvantages of his 
choice with its advantages. But the boy who 
runs away with his mother’s maid neither cal- 
culates nor sees any disadvantages. He marries 
a pretty girl because her beauty has touched his 
senses, or he is got hold of by an artful woman 
who has bamboozled and seduced him. It is 
only when his passion has worn off that he wakes 
to the full consequences of his mistake, and un- 
derstands then how right his parents were when 
they cashiered his pretty Jane as soon as they 
became aware of what was going on, and sent 
that artful Sarah to the right about—just a week 
too late. It is the same with girls, but in a far 
greater extent. Ifa youth’s mésalliance is a mill- 
stone round his neck for life, a girl’s is simply 
destruction. The natural instinct with all wo- 
men is to marry above themselves ; and we know 
on what physiological basis this instinct stands, 
and what useful social ends it serves. And the 
natural instinct is as true in its social as in its 
physiological expression. A woman’s honor is 
in her husband; her status, her social life, are 
determined by his; and even the few women 
who, having made a bad marriage, have nerve 
and character enough to set themselves free from 
the personal association, are never able to thor- 
oughly regain their maiden place. ‘There is al- 
ways something about them that clogs and fetters 
them, always a kind of aura of a doubtful and 
depressing kind that surrounds and influences 
them. If they have not strength to free them- 
selves they never cease to feel the mistake they 
have made, until the old sad process of degenera- 
tion is accomplished, and the “ grossness of his 
nature” has had strength to drag her down. 
After a time, if her ladyhood has been of a super- 
ficial kind only, a woman who has married be- 
neath herself may ease down into her groove, 
and be like the man she has married; if, how- 
ever, she has sufficient force to resist outside 
influences she will not sink, but she will never 
cease to suffer. She has sinned against herself, 
her class, and her natural instincts; and so has 
done substantially a worse thing than: has the 
boy who married his mother’s maid. Society 


; punishes the one while it lets the other go scot- 
; free; so that the woman who makes a mésal- 
liance suffers on every side, and destroys her life 
almost as much as the woman who goes wrong. 
All this is as evident to parents and elders as that 
the sun shines. ‘They understand the imperative 
needs of social life, and they know how fleeting 


time and-use and inharmoni«.. conditions; and 
they feel that their first duty to their children is 
to prevent a mésalliance which has nothing, and 
can have nothing, but passion for its basis. But 
novelists and poets are against the hard, dull 
dictates of worldly wisdom, and join in the 
apotheosis of love at any cost—all for love and 
the world well lost ; love in a cottage, with night- 
ingales and honey-suckles as the chief means of 


princess and the swine-herd, ete. And the fa- 
thers who stand out against the ruin of their girls 
by means of estimable men of inferior condition 
and with not enough to live on, are stony-hearted 
and -ruel; while the daughters who take to cold 
poison in the back-garden, if they can not com- 
pass a secret honey-moon or an open flight, have 
all the sympathy and none of the censure. The 
cruel parent is the favorite whipping-boy of poetry 
and fiction; and yet, which is likely to be the 
better guide—reason passion? experience or 
ignorance? calculation or impulse? the maturity 
which can judge, or the youth which can only 
feel? There would be no hesitation in any other 
case than that of love, but the love instinct is 
generally considered to be superior to every other 
consideration, and to be obeyed as » divine voice, 
no matter at what cost or consequence. 

The ideal of life, according to some, is founded 
on early marriages. But men are slower in the 
final setting of their character than women, and 
one never knows how a young fellow of twenty 
or so will turn out. If he is devout now, he may 
be an infidel at forty; if, under home influences, 
he is temperate and pure, when these are with- 
drawn he may become a rake of the fastest kind. 
His temper, morals, business power, ability to 
resist temptation, all are as yet inchoate and un- 
defined; nothing is sure; and the girl’s fancy 
that makes him perfect in proportion to his good 
looks, is a mere instinct determined by chance 
association. A girl, too, has more character to 
come out than she has shown in her girlhood. 
Though she sets sooner than men, she does not 
set unalterably, and marriage and maternity 
bring out the depths of her nature as nothing 
else can. It is only common-sense, then, to 
marry her to a man whose character is already 
somewhat formed, rather than to one who is still 
fluid and floating. It is all very well to talk of 
fighting the battle of life together, and welding 
together by time. Many a man has been ruined 
by these detestable metaphors. The theory, 
partly true and partly pretty, is good enough in 
its degree: and, so far as the welding goes, we 
weld together in almost all things by time. We 
wear our shoe till we wear it into shape and it 
ceases to pinch us; but, in the process, we go 
through a vast deal of pain, and are liable to 
make corns that will last long after the shoe it- 
self fits easily. We do not advocate the French 
system of marrying off our girls according to our 
own ideas of suitableness, and without consult- 
ing them; but we not the less think that, of all 
fatal social mistakes, mésalliances are the most 
fatal, and, in the case of women, to be avoided 
and prevented at any cost short of a broken heart 
or a premature death. And even death some- 
times would be better than the life-long misery, 
the enduring shame and humiliation, of certain 
mésalliances. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
BAD NEWS FROM HOME. 


Nor many weeks after my attendance at Omi- 
chund’s natch the English mail brought me a 
packet of direful news which made me for a long 
time indifferent to;public affairs, and only able 
to perform my daily duties in the dullest and 
most listless manner. ‘To the arrival of every 
British ship I had.for more than a year looked 
forward with passionate hope and expectation, 
and behold at last the white sail came that was to 
bring me, not solace, but the final agony of des- 
pair—the coup de grace that was to end all the 
weak struggles of my heart with the utter anni- 
hilation of my last hope. In Lady Barbara’s 
affection I had trusted as in a strong rock of de- 
fense from the assaults of affliction. Had she 
not told me that she would be my friend through 
all the changes of my life, and that even ill-con- 
duct on my part should not conceal her regard 
for her dead cousin’s orphan son? During the 
last two bitter years the memory of this promise 
had been my chief comfort; and again and 
again, when the arrival of the English mail had 
brought me only disappointment, I had said to 
myself, ‘‘I will wait. I know that this one 
friend is true to me, and sooner or later I shall 
receive some proof of her affection.” 

I think I could have existed for years buoyed 
up by this one hope; but even this was taken 
from me. 

Of the three letters which I so anxiously ex- 
pected one only came to me, and that was ad- 
dressed by the hand of Mr. Swinfen. With the 
letter came a packet, which I found to contain 
two numbers of the Gentleman’s Magazine, and 
while tearing open the cover of the latter I had 
time to wonder why he had sent these to me. 
Alas, I but too soon learned his motive! 
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Mr. Swinfen’s letter ran as follows: 


‘*My DEAR Mr. AINSLEIGH,—I was at once 
surprised and shocked by the contents of your 
letter (per ship Godolphin, January 4, 1753) and 
the shameful infringement: of an Englishman’s 
liberty therein described; but find myself un- 


: happily powerless to redress your wrongs. The 
the passions of youth are, and how they fade by | 


system by which you have suffered is an infa- 
mous adaptation of the tactics of the press-gang 
to the East India Company’s service, and I doubt 
not is an abuse that will continue to flourish, in 
spite of complaint from its victims. I bade one of 
my clerks copy the story of your capture—of 
course carefully suppressing all private details— 
and sent exemplars to the Gentleman’s Magazine 
and another journal, but could not obtain either 
editor’s consent to its insertion. ‘The Directors 
of the E. I. Company are numerous and wealthy, 
and these slavish journalists do not care to offend 
so influential a body. There will, I hope, come 
a day when the English press will be more en- 
lightened, and a British subject may find a 
prompt hearing, if not a swift redress, for his 
wrongs. 

‘*Were your present state as pitiable as the 
condition in which you found yourself on first 
arriving at Bengal, I should be inclined to move 
heaven and earth in the endeavor to procure your 
release and return to England. But, in all can- 
dor, I declare’ that, to my mind, your position 
at Calcutta, as the confidential secretary of an 
influential person such as Mr. Holwell, is far 
superior to any standing you could hope to ob- 
tain at home. Pray cherish this new patron and 
benefactor whom a kind Providence has raised 
up for you in a land of strangers, and endeavor 
by your faithful service to become at once neces- 
sary and valuable to him. 

**And now, alas, my dear young friend, I 
come to the saddest part of my duty, and the 
performance whereof I enter upon with a pain 
second only to that which I know the perusal of 
this letter will inflict upon you. A heavy loss 
and affliction has befallen a distinguished En- 
glish family, and has at the same time deprived 
you of an affectionate and powerful friend. I 
will not enter upon details, which you will find re- 
lated at large in the obituary of the Gentleman's 
Magazine for December last past; I will tell you 
only that your kinswoman, Lady Barbara Le- 
strange, is no more, having expired of a ruptured 
blood-vessel within a month after the marriage of 
her step-son, Mr. Everard Lestrange, to his 
cousin, Miss Hemsley. 

**You will perhaps wonder that so kind a 
friend as Lady Barbara should have made no 
testamentary arrangement in your behalf, since 
her fortune was large and entirely at her own 
disposal, while, having adopted you in infancy, 
she might naturally desire to extend her care of 
you beyond the grave, so far at least as to secure 
your manhood from poverty. 

“*T can only account for this omission from 
the fact that the lamented lady was cut off sud- 
denly, in the very prime of womanhood, and that 
women are ever slow to consider the necessity 
of legal preparation for that uncertain hour which 
cometh as a thief in the night. The dear lady 
left no will, and her estate thus devolves entirely 
upon her husband, Sir Marcus Lestrange, no 
doubt to the ultimate enrichment of his only son. 
It is but a new example of that common fate by 
which one Pactolean stream flows into and aug- 
ments another, leaving the barren plains of earth 
unfertilized. 

‘* Lastly, my dear friend, let me reply to your 
anxious inquiries on the subject of your unhappy 
marriage. I regret to say that you have been 
rightly informed: a marriage so contracted is 
valid, and nothing but death can loosen your 
bonds. You will see in this fact another reason 
for your prolonged residence in India, by which 
you escape all the pains and penalties of your 
position. 

**T have taken measures to secure the books 
and other property left at your chambers, and 
will cause them to be forwarded to you at Cal- 
cutta on receipt of your letter to that effect. My 
paper will permit me to say no mcre than that 
La 


m 
**Your obedient servant and sincere well- 
wisher, H. SwinFen,. 
“Temp_e, January 30, 1753.” 


I lay for hours stretched upon the floor of my 
chamber, with Mr. Swinfen’s letter crushed in 
my clenched hand, sobbing like a child. And 
I had thought that evil Fortune had shot a// her 
arrows at my devoted head, while this envenomed 
dart yet remained in her quiver! 

It was dark when I rose from the ground, 
remembering that I had yet to learn the details 
of my affliction. I groped for a lamp, and hav- 
ing lighted it, seated myself at my desk, and 
began to examine the magazines Mr. Swinfen 
had sent me. 

In the record of marriages printed in the 
number for November, now ten months past, I 
speedily found the following passage, marked in 
the margin by the sender: 


**On Tuesday sennight was solemnized, with 
much splendor, the marriage of Mr. Everard 
Lestrange, only son and heir to Sir Marcus 
Lestrange, of St. James’s Square, London, and 
Hauteville, Berks (late plenipotentiary to his 
Britannic Majesty at the court of Madrid), to 
Miss Dorothea Hemsley, a young lady of fortune, 
whose beauty and numerous charms of manner 
and accomplishment have attracted much atten- 
tion both at court and in the upper circles dur- 
ing the last two seasons. Several of the most 
distinguished members of the Ministry were pres- 
ent at the ceremonial; and the amiable prime 
minister himself honored the occasion by his 
presence. The bride and bridegroom are to 
pass the fortnight immediately succeeding their 
union at Thorpstoke, in Yorkshire, the seat of a 
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member of Sir Marcus Lestrange’s family. It 
is pleasant to record a marriage which in its 
auspicious circumstances recalls the experience 
of Arcadian fairy-tale rather than the harsher 
ts of common life. The union of Mr. 
trange and his fair cousin is a pure love- 
match, the young peorle having grown up to- 
gether in a tender and most perfect sympathy of 
inclinations and sentiments, under the approving 
eyes of their kindred. A violent fit of hysterics 
which overtook the bride at the conelusion of 
the ceremony testified to the in- 
tensity of her emotion. Mr. Le- 
strange is designed for a diplomat- 
ic career, and will, we ve, oe 
the bearer of dispatches to her Im- 
ial Highness the Empress of 
with a view to the more 
satisfactory adjustment of the late 
subsidiary treaty, for which distin- 
guished mission his elegant man- 
ners and agreeable face and fig- 
ure eminently adapt him.” 


To me what a satire lurked be- 
neath the hackneyed scribbler’s 
florid paragraph! . Love, sym- 
pathy !—yes, such love and sym- 
pathy as can exist between the 
tender lamb and its devourer the 
wolf, between the helpless trans- 
fixed bird and its fatal fascinator 
the snake. 

Among the obituary notices in 
the December number of the same 
magazine appeared a paragraph 
of more tragic interest : 


**Lapy BarBaRA LESTRANGE, 
only daughter and sole heiress of 
the late Karl Hauteville, and wife 
of sir Marcus Lestrange, late pleni- 
potentiary to the court of Madrid. 
It is with heart-felt regret that we 
record the decease of this lady, 
who expired on Friday, Novem- 
ber 19, at her husband's mansion 
in St. James’s Square. Her death 
was awfully sudden, and occa- 
sioned by the rupture of a blood- 
vessel; but Lady Barbara Le- 
strange’s health had for some 
months given cause of alarm to 
her friends. She had but suffi- 
cient time to bid a hurried fare- 
well to her family, the principal 
members of which, namely, Sir 
Marcus Lestrange, his son Mr. 
Lestrange, and his amiable lady, 
were with her at the time of the 
sad event. Lady Barbara Le- 
strange was born in 1712, and 
was therefore only forty years of 
age at the time of her lamented 
decease, She was remarkable for 
her beauty among the belles of 
his Majesty’s court some twenty 
years ago; and was distinguished 
during a long residence at Mad- 
rid for the urbanity of her man- 
ners, the charm of her conversa- 
tion, and the unaffected piety of 
her life. Sic transit gloria mun- 
di!” 


Tn another part of the same mag- 
azine I found the notice of an 
event which accounted but too 
sadly for the failure of any reply 
to my letter from my old friend, 
Anthony Grimshaw. 


‘* Burglary and murderous Outrage 
at Hauteville, Berks, the Seat 
of the late Lady Barbara Le- 
strange. 

“On Saturday, the 20th No- 
vember, a frightful outrage was 
committed by a gang of _ruffians 
upon the person of Mr. Grimshaw, 
house-steward in the employment 
of Sir Marcus Lestrange, who nar- 
rowly escaped with his life from ° 
their brutal assaults. A party of 
three masked robbers broke into 
the noble mansion of Hauteville 
between eleven and twelve at 
night, no doubt with evil intent 
upon the plate-room, which is sit- 
uated in a stone vault under the 
hall. They seem, however, to have 
made their entry at an upper win- 
dow, as it was in an apartment on 
the first-floor—the morning-room 
of Lady Barbara Lestrange—that 
Mr. Grimshaw appears to have en- 
countered them. What occurred 
between the armed ruffians and this 
unfortunate gentleman is known 
but to himself, and he is in no con- 
dition to relate the circumstances 
of the encounter. But there are 
ample evidences that the struggle 
was a desperate one. A valuable 
Chinese cabinet of inlaid ebony 
and ivory was found shattered into 
a thousand pieces, while the stew- 
ard lay to all appearance lifeless 
beside it, his skull cruelly bat- 
tered by some blunt instrument. 
The viilains contrived to escape by 
leaping from the window to a ter- 
race below, unperceived save by a 
frightened house-maid, who, not 
having seen their faces, has nu pow- 
er to describe or identify them. 
They were happily disappointed 
of their hopes of booty, nothing 
being missed except a tray of an- 











tique coins from the broken cabinet, where the 
burglars no doubt hoped to discover valuable 
jewels, or they would scarcely have made this 
their first point of attack. Some faint hopes of 
Mr. Grimshaw’s life are entertained, but it is 
considered doubtful if he will ever recover:his 
faculties, as the injuries done are likely to exer- 
cise a permanent ill effect upon the brain. 
‘This event happened, by a strange coinci- 
dence, within four-and-twenty hours after the 
sudden death of Lady Barbara Lestrange, to 









































whom the mansion and estate of Hauteville be- 
longed in her own right, and from whom this 
noble property devolves to her husband and next 
heir, Sir Marcus Lestrange, the lamented lady 
having died intestate.” 

“* A strange coincidence,” I repeated, brocaing 
over this passage in the report. ‘‘ Was this 


midnight attack upon my lady's private room no 
more that a coincidence? I have heard-zer say 
that she kept family papers in that very cabinet; 
and before she is cold in her coftin that cabinet 





is broken open by masked ruffians, who go near 
to murder her most faithful servant and my only 
friend. And my benefactress dies intestate, 
without care or thought for the orphan youth 
she had adopted; she, whose carefulness for 
others revealed itself in the smallest thing. © 
God, it is a strange and wicked world; and I 


‘know not whether the treachery of Mahometan 


revolutionaries ‘in’ this Eastern’ Hemisphere is 
much darker than the plots and stratagems of 
so-called Christians at home!” 
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DAME BADGER AND THE CHILDREN. 


THE BEAR IN THE BEECH- 
WOOD. 


Os upon a time a king and a queen were 
obliged to take a long journey, so long that 
probably years would pass over before they could 
return to theirownkingdom. The Queen wished 
to stay behind with her children, a boy and girl, 
but the King would not hear of this, so the chil- 
dren were left to the care of an old nurse, who 
lived in a pretty little cottage in the middle of a 
beech-wood. ‘The thatch was covered with green 
and brown and orange moss, and over this and 
on the white walls of the cottage were great clus- 
ters of purple and white grapes. Inside the cot- 
tage there were so many toys that it took the 
Prince and Princess three days-to count them. 

But at the end of that time they had grown 
tired of toys, and then they found out, what every 
one else had forgotten—there were no sugar- 
plums in the cottage. They went to the door 
and put their heads out, but tiere was nothing 
to be seen but the beech-wood. 

“YT say, Bette,” said the Prince, “‘ I see brown 
sugared almonds among the leaves.” 

But when he found they were only beech-nuts, 
he began to cry. : 

‘“‘ Hush,” said his ‘sister, whose name wag 
Bettelinda, though her brother called her Bette ; 
“‘T can't bear cry-babies, Tim, especially: if 
they’re boys.” ‘The little Prince’s real name 
was Timoleus. ‘* There is fun to be had with- 
out sweeties; think of something else.” 

Tim was a good boy, though as the Queen al- 
ways carried a silver box of sweetmeats hanging 
at her girdle for his special use, it was natural he 
should cry the first time he missed them. 

**T tell you what, Bette,” he said; ‘‘ we'll 
tease old Badger.” 

Now Dame Badger was their nurse, an old 
woman with a double chin, and large spectacles 
with tortoise-shell rims. She wore a high cap 
with a broad black ribbon round the crown, and 
high-heeled shoes with silver buckles. She was 
just like a picture of Mother Hubbard, and when 
she was cross her chin wobbled like jelly that is 
not stiff enough. : 

Bettelinda said: ‘*Oh, Tim!” but she laughed 
and followed ‘Tim indoors. 

There sat the Dame pretending to knit; in 
reality she was half asleep. She was nearly al- 
ways asleep, and she hated to be waked up. 

**T say, Dame,” said the little Prince, close 
at her ear, “I'd look after my grapes if I were 
you.” 

Wotble, wobble, wobble went the old wo- 
man’s chin, and she grumbled, ‘*‘'Tiresome chil- 
dren,” as she went out at the door. 

She had left her spectacles on the table, and 
Tim put them on Bettelinda’s nose, and then he 
made her climb upon the round table with him, 
where they danced a jig hand in hand, singing 
as loud as they could: 


“Badger’s a bate—Badger’s a bate; 
She scolds all day, from early to late.” 


But the table was rickety, or they were too 
riotous, for down it came. . ‘They rolled over on 
the floor, and the spectacles were broken to bits. 

How the old woman did scold, and how her 
chin did wobble when she came back! ‘Tim and 


‘*No—no; we are sorry we broke your spec- 
tacles,” said the little Princess’; ‘‘ but we are too 
old to'be whipped. Come along, Tim, to the 
woods,” 

The old woman had shut the door after her as 
she came in, and now as the children reached it 
there came a strange sound all over it; it made 
Bettelinda’s and.'Tim’s hair stand on end with 
fright. Even Mrs. Badger’s chin left off wob- 
bling. There was the noise again, scratch — 
scratch—scra-a-atéh—this time as if a gross of 
tenpenny nails were scratching against the wood. 

**QOh! it’s the bear,” said the old woman, and 
she immediately put her face down between her 
‘ , as she had been told that that was good 
for fainting fits. 





Now it happened that a cruel, savage White 
Bear lived among some crags not far off; but 


caution the children against him. 

They had been used to play with all kinds of 
animals at the palace, and they thought a bear 
would make a famous playmate, so they ran 
again to the door and opened it. 

There was no bear, but a very handsome young 
huntsman, in a green suit trimmed all over with 
rich brown fur, stood there, and he pulled off his 
hat to Princess Bettelinda. 

‘I've lost my way in the wood,” he said; 
**can you give me a dr'nk of water ?” 

‘** No-0-0-0-0-0 — go-0-0-0-0!’’ screamed the 
old woman. She did not raise her head; but 
= children knew her chin must be wobbling 
still. 

“*T'il get you some water,” said Bettelinda; 
“Sand J ‘Ui give you the cake I was to have had 
for supper,” said Tim ;. and the little maid trotted 
round to the back of the cottage with the hand- 
some stranger, and drew some water up from the 
well. It was a wonderful well—so deep that 
-when you threw a stone down you had to wait 
quite two minutes before you heard it splash in 
the water below, while the stony sides sent up a 
prolonged chorus of groans, as if they were griev- 
ously tormented ; its mouth and throat, too, for 
that matter, were clothed with long, shining ferns, 
like wavy green satin ribbons. 

**You are very kind children,” said the hunts- 
man, when Tim brought him the cake—such a 
capital cake, full of candied peel and raisins— 
‘and I will give you a bit of advice: When you 
are out in the wood never stray far from a beech- 
tree; there are so many of them that you won't 
find it hard to remember this; and, above all, 
never gather any of the ferns from this well. 
Remember, I can’t advise you twice over, and I 
may not see you again. I must go.” 

He disappeared suddenly, and it seemed to the 
children that they heard a growl, and then some- 
thing very like a huge Brown Bear peeped for an 
instant through the beech-trees which surrounded 
the garden. 

But they paid no heed; they talked about the 
stranger, while they strolled into the wood, hoping 
to see him again. 

It was very pleasant there; the glossy holly- 
trees showed plenty of red berries, and as to nuts 
and blackberries, there were little nooks and 
copses full of them. 

**T say, Bette,” said the boy, ‘* why should we 
go back to that cross old Badger? We could 
sleep quite snugly on the soft green moss, and 
I’m sure I could live on nuts and blackberries ; 
couldn’t you?” 

Bettelinda did not quite like the idea of go- 
ing to bed in her clothes; but when Tim called 
this a ‘‘finnick,” she agreed to sleep out in the 
wood. 

They spent a very happy day; they made a 
hearty dinner off nuts and blackberries, and then 
they rolled up two little moss pillows, and carried 
them about under their arms against bedtime. 

A deep ravine ran through the middle of the 
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wood on the side next the cottage. The steep 
descent was covered with beech-trees, as gay as 
a pheasant’s wing when the sun shines upon it; 
but the ascent opposite was a succession of rough 
stepping-stones, crowned at the top with dark, 
gloomy pines. 

**T say,” said the little Prince, ‘I’m tired 
of beech-nuts; are not you, Bette? We might 
have fine fun pelting each other with fir-ap- 

les.’ 

2 ‘*So we might,” said Bettelinda, and they 
pelted one another with the fir-cones till the sun 
went down, and till Tim’s blue jacket and Bette- 
linda’s rose-colored frock were covered with 
sticky fir-apples. 

‘* Somehow,” said the Princess, *‘I would 
rather sleep in the beech-wood ;” but just then 
she remembered the stranger’s warning. ‘‘ Come 
along, ‘lim,” she said, in a frightened voice, ‘‘and 
make haste.” 

‘Alas! she spoke too late. Between the tall, 
straight boles of the pine forest the children had 
seen huge masses of rock piled one on another, 
Now from one of these came a low, threatening 
growl, like far-off thunder, and before the sound 
had died away there was the little Prince in the 
grasp of a huge White Bear. 

The boy fought and kicked desperately, but he 
did not utter a cry, though the bear’s close grip 
must have hurt him.- He could not turn his head 
and look after Bettelinda, but he called out, *f Run 
—run away, darling, and save yourself.” 

But Bettelinda had a brave-little heart; she 
picked up a stone and aimed it direct at the bear’s 
eye. . It hurt him, and he let go ‘Tim that he 
might rub his wounded eye. Bettelinda rushed 
up to her brother in hopes of dragging him away ; 
but, alas! in an instant the wicked, hairy mon- 
ster had clutched her little rose-colored frock, 
rending off all the pearl embroidery. 

‘There's no use struggling,” he said, with a 
kind of sneering growl—he meant it for a laugh, 
but there is nothing really joking in a bear’s 
laugh—and the poor children shook all over. 
“ You are just the wife I want,” he said to Bet- 
telinda; “I have a nice little family for you to 
take care of; my Ursula and I did not quite 
agree, so I hugged her to death yesterday. And 
you, little boy, are.as plump and succulent as a 
young boar-pig. You'll make a prime dish at your 
sister's marriage-feast; only I can’t carry you both 
at once. Here, Ursonino.” And he began a 
series of awful growls, which made even ‘Tim’s 
heart stand still with fear. As to Bettelinda, 
she had fainted with fright. 

The White Bear threw back his sly-looking 
ears to listen; but, instead of the answering growl 
of his eklest born, he heard a strange new voice 
in the direction of his den.. He growled with 
anger, and tried to drag both the children along 
with him; but he could not keep Tim quiet, the 
little fellow beginning to struggle again with all 
his might. ‘The White Bear stood erect and 
listened. Again came the’strange, angry growl, 
and, mingling with it, the voices of his children 
in an agonized chorus. There was no mistaking 
the tone. The monster gave Tim a hearty squeeze, 
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THE ENCHANTED PRINCE. 


and then, letting him and the stupefied Bettelinda 
drop, he trotted off in the direction of the sounds, 

Tim tried vainly to rouse his sister, till he 
suddenly remembered that he had that morning 
pocketed Dame Badger’s snuffbox, in the hope 
of making her chin wobble. He pulled it des- 
perately out of his pocket, and put it close to 
Bettelinda’s nose. 

‘* Isha —esha—usha,” came violently from 
Bettelinda; she sat up and looked round her, 
wide awake ; but she had lost all power of move- 
ment, and told Tim, feebly, to run away home 
and leave her to her fate. - He knelt beside her 
and implored her to attempt the descent, but she 
could only say, ‘* No.” 

Even while she spoke there came a heavy 
panting sound. ‘They both started up, expect- 
ing their enemy; instead they saw a great Brown 
Bear trotting up to them. 

He did not growl, and the children were too 
much Surprised to run away. . He came close up 
to them, crouched on the ground, and licked 
Bettelinda’s feet, then he looked at Tim with 
such friendly eyes that the little boy took heart. 

He said, ** Poor fellow!” and patted his shaggy 
head ; but the bear looked impatient, and point- 
ed forward to the beech-wood. But still he lay 
crouching. 

**T'll tell you what he means, ‘Tim,” said the 
Princess, who was very quick-witted ; ‘‘ we are 
to get on his back, and he will take us home.” 

As she spoke there came a fearful threatening 
growl from the rocks, and the Brown Bear shook 
his head impatiently. Bettelinda sprang on his 
back, and put both arms round his great furry 
neck ; and ‘Tim mounted behind her, and clasped 
her firmly round the waist— not a minute too 
soon: there came another deep, rolling grow]; 
and then, as their new friend rose and shook him- 
self, the children saw the white coat of their ene- 
my coming quickly through the pine-trees. 

But the Brown Bear seemed to have wings; 
he reached the bottom of the ravine in less than 
no time, and sprang up the other side. 

Under the beech-trees he halted. ‘The chil- 
dren peeped timorously through the leaves, and 
saw the White Bear glaring up at them from the 
stony bottom of the ravine. Ile had no power 
to hurt them in the beech-wood. 

Then the Brown Bear trotted slowly through 
the trees till he reached the cottage. 

The children patted their deliverer and thanked 
him. Bettelinda even kissed his broad brown 
forehead, but he only looked sad; and they saw 
great tears roll out of his eyes. He raised his 
paw and pointed to the cottage-door; and as 
soon as Dame Badger showed herself he turned 
and trotted off without casting a look behind 
him. 

Next day a gold and green carriage drove up 
to the gate of the cottage, and out of it came first 
a tall and stately gentleman in cap and gown, 
and next a lady in a black dress and a flowing 
white veil. These personages announced them- 
selves as the instructors appointed to convey the 
Prince and Princess to the places appointed for 
their teaching. 

The children were sorry to leave their wood 
and their friendly Bear; they had promised them- 
selves many a merry game with him, and many 
a ride on his broad back; but they were tired to 
death of old Badger, and Bettelinda had a shrink- 
ing dread of the White Bear. Besides, the idea 
of change was delightful, so they went. 

They staid with their instructors till Bette- 
linda was nearly grown up, and till Tim was se- 
riously thinking of leaving off jackets and taking 
to coats with tails; although the coats, of course, 
would still have been velvet, on account of his 
being a prince. 

Bettelinda was more lovely than spring flow- 
ers, and she wore a star of brilliants on her bright 
golden hair. But when she heard that she and 
her brother were to spend a fortnight in the cot- 
tage in the beech-wood, she.took off her blue 
silk gown, and asked for a suit of brown hol- 
land. 

‘*T mean to go blackberrying,” she said, *‘and 
I don’t want to take care of myself.” 

Dame Badger was very glad to see them. She 
called Tim ‘‘ Your Excellency,” and Bettelinda 


| “* Your Highuess,” and she gave them cakes aud 
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treacle for tea, and blackberries and cream; but 
she was just as sleepy as ever. 

Bettelinda and Tim had been sad on first ar- 
riving; but the sight of their old haunts soon 
brought back their liveliness. 

a along,” said the Prince; ‘‘ our first 
task must be to find out our friend Bruin. I 
wonder if he will know you again, Bette ?” 

They went out into the little garden beside the 
cottage. 

‘*Surely there used to be beech-trees here,” 
ssid Bettelinda, as they reached the well. ‘‘ But 
see, Tim, all around the well thers is an open 
A dy there are only two or three fir-trees.” 

hile she spoke there came a dismal sob from 
the wind among the pines, 

‘* Tt feels chilly,” said the Princess; ‘‘ suppose 
we wait till to-morrow before we seek out our 
deliverer. He is only a bear, you know, and he 
can wait,” 

‘There came again the same dismal sound from 
among the trees; you might almost have thought 
it the utterance of human sorrow. But, dear 
me, the young people were much too happy to 
care about the sobbing, sighing wind. 

**Look,” said the Prince, ‘‘how pretty the 
fern-leayes are; sit down, Bette, and I will deck 
your hair with them.” 

She sat down smiling, and the Prince leaned 
over the well, selecting the smallest of the ferns 
for his garland. Bettelinda looked lovelier than 
ever; the sgerk 4 wavy leaves seemed as if made 
to contrast with her golden hair; her brother 
laughed, and called her the Queen of the Water 
Sprites. 

Another deep sob among the pines, and then 
Bettelinda saw that the largest of the drooping 
ferns that hung down the well-sides were moving. 

Slowly they raised themselves, and as they 
pointed toward the wreath on her head they 
seemed to grow larger and larger. She tried to 
scream, but she felt dumb and motionless, and 
before the Prince saw what had happened the 
fern leaves had mingled with those in Bettelinda’s 
garland, and had drawn her gradually but gently 
into the mouth of the well. 

There she lay, completely hidden among the 
long thick leaves; she could not cry out, she 
could not move, and yet she knew that her brave 
brother was so close that she might almost have 
touched him, 

‘* Bettelinda!” he cried; ‘‘ Bette! where are 
ap ?” And she heard his footsteps die away as 

ne went about seeking for her. 

Poor Bettelinda, she could not even shed a 
tear; she seemed frozen with horror; should she 
stay forever under those clinging leaves, glued by 
some irresistible power to the damp oozing side 
of the well? 

But a new terror was soon added to her de- 
spair, A low growl sounded far off, and as it 
came nearer and nearer she recognized, with a 
shudder that almost took away her remaining 
senses, the voice of the White Bear of the pine- 
forest. 

“Aha!” he said, ‘*my queen cousin, so you 
have caught my little wife, have you? Give her 
to me at once, that I may carry her to my den.” 

Bettelinda tried to call for help, but her tongue 
was as powerless as her body. 

Then a sharp shrill voice came twanging up 
from the very bottom of the well. 

**Not so fast, Ursa Major: our compact was 
a double one. Where is the young Prince, my 
promised bridegroom? Unless he too wears my 
colors I have no power to claim him for myself. 
No, till you bring him to me, alive and unhurt, 
I keep this dainty lady to make sport for myself 
and my maidens.” 

The White Bear growled fiercely, but he seem- 
ed powerless against the Kelpie, and Bettelinda 
almost felt as if there would be more chance of 
escape for her from the grasp of the huge monster 
than from the spiteful malice of the Queen of the 

ell. 

As the White Bear retreated she heard ad- 
vancing footsteps. 

Alas! it was her brother’s voice calling ten- 
derly for her, and she had no power to warn him 
of the terrible fate that threatened him. 

**Oh, my sister!” the boy said; ‘‘my dear 
Bettelinda, where have you hidden yourself?” 
Then came a pause. 

The Princess felt that a dreadful misfortune 
was about to happen. Either terror sharpened 
her eyesight, or one of the long clinging ferns 
moved, for she distinctly saw that a leaf from her 
garland had fallen on the brink of the well, and 
that her brother had extended his hand toward 
it. The next minute he had put it in his cap, 
and then the Princess knew that he was in the 
power of the Kelpie. 

At the same time she became conscious of a 
change in herself; her arms loosened from her 
sides, the rigid powerless feeling left her, and, 
grasping the ferns, she soon found herself at the 
brink of the well; another moment and she was 
free, standing on the identical spot from whence 
the ferns had dragged her. 

Her brother had disappeared. 

Before she had time to move she saw the hated 
form of the White Bear coming round the side 
of the cottage. 

Suddenly she bethought her of her old friend. 


**Oh, dear Brown Bear,” shrieked the unhap-- 


py Princess, ‘‘ help me—help my brother!” 

There came a sharp fierce growl from the 
wood, and before the White Bear could so much 
as lay a paw on Bettelinda, behold there stood her 
friendly deliverer, his coat more glossy than ever, 
trembling and panting with rage. 

Then ensued a terrific combat. The bears 
grappled with each other, and tried to hug one 
another to death; but at first they were too 
equally matched. The growling became louder 
and louder, and the two huge monsters, erect on 
their hind-legs, swayed from side to side in their 
deadly struggle. 

Bettelinda stood still in breathless terror, and 





now she saw the Brown Bear totter and fall 
backward from the loosened grasp of his foe. 

Quick as lightning she sprang forward, and, 
just as the White Bear was about to deal a fin- 
ishing stroke, she threw herself on the prostrate 
body of her defender, so that no blow could reach 
him except through her. 

But to her surprise the warm furry coat slipped 
from her, and raising her head she saw the White 
Bear overthrown, pierced by the sword of a 
huntsman who was standing over him. 

**Oh, spare his life!” cried Bettelinda, ‘‘un- 
til he has delivered my brother from the power 
of the Queen of the Well!” 

But the huntsman took no notice till he had 
pierced the White Beary to the heart, and then, 
when he fell on one knee and thanked Bettelinda 
for his deliverance, she saw that he was the 
handsome stranger she had drawn water for years 


ago. 

‘*T could only, lovely Princess,” he said, ‘‘as- 
sume my natural shape once in seven years, for 
three hours, until a beautiful young lady should 
offer to save my life at the price of herown. Do 
not fear the Kelpie, Princess; she is powerless 
now that her cousin is no more.” 

He struck the well’s mouth lightly with his 
sword, and Prince Timoleus stepped forth and 
shook hands with his deliverer. ‘The huntsman 
announced himself as the king of all that part 
of the country, and he asked Bettelinda to be 
his queen. The marriage was celebrated with 
great rejoicings, and the handsome king appoint- 
ed Prince Timoleus generalissimo of all his forces. 
The King and Queen lived very happily ayer aft- 
erward, and had a large family of boys and girls, 
all as beautiful as a summer morning. 





A CHALLENGE FROM A LADY. 
New York, Oct. 20, 1868. 
Messrs, Wheeler & Wilson, 625 Broadwa: 
GENTLEMEN, — Referring to the challen,e of 
Mr. Pratt, whose WHEELER & Witson Sewing 
Machine has been in use ten years without re- 
pairing, I beg to state that I have used my 
WHEELER & Witson Sewing Machine, in fami- 
ly sewing, fourteen years, without even the most 
trifling repairs, and it is now in so good condi- 
tion that I would not exchange it for your latest 
number (now upward of 350,000). One needle 
served me more than a year for fine sewing. 
Can any one beat this ? 
Yours, truly, Mrs, ANNE WARNER. 
Any one who can give a better report than this 
will be entitled to one of our new tucking gauges. 
WHEELER & Witson Manuracturine Co. 








FRoM A LONG-ESTABLISHED AND WELL-KNOWN 
House.—‘* We have sold Burnett’s Extracts 
(for cooking purposes) for several years, and be- 
lieve them equal to any we have had hitherto, 
and find them gradually growing in the public 
favor.” AckER, MERRALL, & Conpirt, Grocers. 
New Yorks, September 8, 1868. 

JoserH Burnett & Co., Sole Proprietors, 
592 Broadway, New York; 27 Central Street, 
Boston. 

These Extracts are for sale every where. 





Prane’s American Curomos.—The ‘‘ Read- 
ing Magdalena,” after CorrEGGio, drew forth a 
note from Cuurcu, the great painter, in which 
he said that Prane’s Chromos were ‘‘ certainly 
most skillfully and artistically executed,” and 
that the ‘‘ grading and tone of the flesh-tints of 
the Magdalena” struck him as being remarkable. 
— Wide World. 








A busy man is a locomotive, and life a track. 
Every night he drives into ‘‘the house,” and 
stops. Every morning he is fired up anew, and 
away he goes, switching off in one direction, and 
then in another. In this routine of business he 
forgets that the physical organization is of the 
most delicate kind. If a hard iron locomotive 
needs constant care, and to be well oiled up and 
rubbed off every day, how much more necessary 
is it that all men and women should use PLANTA- 
T10N Brrrers, which are the xe-plus-ultra of 
every thing which is necessary to keep the system 
in a perfect tone of health.—Post, 

Maenotra Water.—Superior to the best imported 
German Cologne, and sold at half the price. 








Svurrrrivous Harr Removen from any part of the 
body -in jive minutes, without injury to the skin, wd 
Urpuam’s Deritatory Powper. $1 25 by mail. Ad- 
dress 8. C. Urmam, 115 South Seventh St., Philadelphia. 








Copxine Wuret.—By the means of the newly-in- 
vented nig + ia Wheel patterns may be transferred 
up 


from the nego with the test ease. This 
Whee! is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by News-dealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





OTH-Partonss, Freckies, anD Tan.—Now is the 
time to clear the complexion for the winter from 
those disagreeable discolorations, by using Perry's 
Morn anv Freokie Lotion. Sold by all Druggists. 


ers every where. 


WOMAN’S BEAUTY. 


Lapis who demand a par-excellent article for the Toile-—or none—generally accept George 
W. Laird’s ‘‘ Broom or Yours,” so universally admitted as the best and purest article extant. 
So say the major portion of the fair sex, and their decree must be law. It gives beauty without 
gloss, never injuring the skin by application, and causes the daughter of Eve to look as fair and as 
beautiful as a rose in its richest promise. This delightful and purely harmless Toilet preparation 
is used by the millions. It has no equal for removing Tan, Freckles, and all discolorations. The 
‘*Bioom or Yourn” works like a charm, conquering and dethroning all such blemishes. La- 
dies, if you desire a pleasant and refreshing aid to nature, do not hesitate in procuring a bottle 
of this truly wonderful and reliable Toilet article. 

Ladies who are careful to obtain the genuine Grorer W. Larrp’s ‘‘Bioom or Youtw” will 
certainly be pleased by the effects produced by it. Sold at all Druggists and Fancy-Goods Deal- 





OOSEY’S CHEAP MUSICAL PUBLI- 

CATIONS. Complete Operas, Oratorios, and large 
collections of Vocal and Piano-forte Music, in Books, 
50 cts. each. The cheapest and most extensive cata- 
logue of modern music in the world. Also, just ready, 
‘free to any address, Boosey & Co.’s Catalogue of their 
newest publications in full sheet or music-size form. 

BOOSEY & CO., 644 Broadway, N. Y. 


CASAS Cote Disgusting Complaint. 

Get Pint Bottles of Wolcott’s ANNIHILATOR. 

It will cure it. And if you have Rheumatism, or any 

pain, get Wolcott's PAIN PAINT, in white wrappers, 
AT ALL DRUGGISTS. 








THE NEW THREAD! 





A. T. STEWART & CO. 


HAVE THE PLEASURE OF OFFERING TO THE LADIES 


THE CELEBRATED 
“STEHERLING” 
SPOOL COTTON, 


Equal, if not superior, to any known Thread. 
A T. STEWART & CO. 
e 


WILL OPEN ON 
Monpay, November 307, 
THE NEW ADDITION TO THEIR 
RETAIL STORE, 
BROADWAY, 41m AVENUE, 97u & 107n Streets, 
WITH AN ELEGANT ASSORTMENT OF 
SILKS, SATINS, FANCY DRESS-GOODS, 
REAL INDIA CAMELS’-HAIR SHAWLS, 
PARIS-MADE SUITS, 
FINEST QUALITY FURS, 
LADIES’ anp CHILDREN’S FURNISHING GOODS, 
GENTLEMEN'S DITTO, 
ALEXANDRE’S CELEBRATED KID GLOVES, 
&.; &e., &e., 
IMPORTED AND SELECTED 
EXPRESSLY FOR THE OCCASION. 
Also, 
They will offer, at 
ABOUT ONE HALF THE ORIGINAL COST, 
AN IMMENSE VARIETY OF GOODS 
PURCHASED AT TIE 
RECENT LARGE AUCTION SALES. 


LACE CURTAINS 


A SPECIALTY. 


I. 5. WALRAVEN, 


Importer of Linen & Upholstery Goods, 
No. 686 BROADWAY, 
BELOW FOURTH STREET, NEW YORK. - 


te7 "4 INDUCEMENTS 
TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

Let those who want a first-class LADY’S MAGA- 
ZINE and a first-class WEEKLY PAPER, send at 
once for a sample copy of 

THE LADY'S FRIEND, and 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 
and see the unequaled inducements offered. Sample 
copies of both are sent gratis. Address 
DEACON & PETERSON, 
No. 319 Watnut Sreeet, Putiaperpata, Pa. 


POL DAY and WEDDING PRESENTS. 


FINE SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Tea-Sets, Coffee-Urns, Ice-Pitchers, Castors, Staple 
and Fancy Articles in great variety, 
At less than Broadway prices, 
LUCIUS HART MANUFACTURING CO., 
4 & 6 Burutne Su11r, Foot of John St. 
The Oldest Plated-Ware House in New York. 

















EADERS OF THE BAZAR will find the 
Newest Fashions in HAIR, comprising every 
variety of Curls, Chignons, Switches, Braids, Wigs, 
Toupées, &c., at_ Barker's Great Hair Emporium, 
Qlympic Theatre Building, 622 & 624 Broadway, N. Y. 








OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT is the best 

pain reliever in the world; in cases of severe 

and dangerous Burns and Scalds, apply it freely, and 

at once the sufferer will be relieved, and easy in a few 
\ moments. 








ALUMINUM 


Bronze Wane rrom Panis. 
: As handsome as Gold, 


pea ge than Silver, 
And Cheaper than Good Plate. 


Browne & Spaulding, 


Unver Merzoporitan Hore, 
Agents for the French Manufacturers of this attract. 
ive and durable material, possessing the advantages 
of Beau care and Moderate Cost. The natura) 
color of metal is that of Eighteen-Carat Gold, and 
never needs any renewal of its surface. Pamphlets 
and Price-Lists to be had at 568 & 570 Broapway. 


Browne & Spaulding 


Announce, 
in addition to their splendid 
Stock of Jewelry, Clocks, and Bronzes, 
A Fou. Luvs of the celebrated 


JURGENSEN TIME-KEEPERS, 
Independent 
ds and Repeaters 
Pendant Winders’ and Ladies’ Sizes 


*PDENEW!” RENEW!”—Harper’s Ba- 
J ag * 00, and the 2-9" 4 _gguaaaeee 
OUBNA! sent a year for § y 
8. R. WELLS, 889 Broadway, New York. 














THE 
YOuTH's COMPANION, 


A Werxty Paper 
FOR 


YOUNG PEOPLE AND THE FAMILY. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH 
FINELY-EXECUTED CUTS, 
AND 


Having among its contributors some of the most pleasin, 
and brilliant writers in the country. 


In the variety, quality, and amount of its reading, it a 
one of the cheapest, most practical, and entertaining 
publications for young people in the United States. 


Its principal contributors for the year 1869 will be: 


Rev. Theron Brown, Mrs. Harriet Beecher 

Paul Du Chaillu, Stowe, 

Wirt Sikes, Mrs. Louise Chandler 

“Uncle James,” Moulton, 

Rev. H. Lincoln, D.D., Mrs.S.S. Robbins (‘‘Ledge 

Hezekiah Butterworth, side”), 

Edward L. Ellis, Mrs. M. A. Dennison, 

Miss Virginia F. Town- Miss E. Stuart Phelps, Au. 
send, thor of the ‘Gypsey 

Miss Caroline Chesebro, Stories.” 


It gives eight pages of printed matter in small type, 
by which a great variety of articles is secured. We 
give an outline of their character: 

Letters of Travel, Historical Articles, 
Sketches ofHome and So- Observations in Natural 


cial Life, History, 
Stories of School Life, Selections for Declama- 


Stories of Adventure, tion. 

Tales, Facts and Incidents, 
Poetry, Anecdotes, 

Sports and Pastimes, Puzzles, 

Biographical Sketches, Children’s Department. 


Its Stories and Sketches are thoroughly practical in 
their character, wide-awake, and entertaining. 


SEND FOR SPECIMEN COPY. 
Yzarty Svssogrerion, $1 50 iy ADVANCE. 


PERRY MASON & CO, 
PusisHErs, 
151 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 





.; ARPETS. 
DON’T PAY THE HIGH PRICES. 

The NEW ENGLAND CARPET CO., of Boston, 
Mass., established nearly a quarter of a century ago, 
in their present location, in Halls over 71, 73, 75, 77, 7 
81, 83, 85, and 87 Hanover Street, have probably fur- 
nished more houses with Carpets than any other 
honse in the country; and, in order to afford those at 
a distance the advantages of their low prices, propose 
to send, on the receipt of the price, 20 yards, or up- 
ward, of their beautiful Cottage Carpeting, at 50 cents 
er yard, with samples of ten sorts, varying in price 
rom 25 cents to $3 per yard, suitable for furnishing 
every part of any house. 


ne ip er $100 FOR 12 NEW PICTURES 
for the ZOETROPE, and a = for Complete 
Catalogue, to MILTON BRADLEY & C 








0., 


SPRINGFIELD, 
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BA BLACK & CO., 
565 and 567 Broadway, 


Corner of Prince Street, 

ARE RECEIVING A VERY FINE SELFOTION OF 
ARTICLES FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 
CHOICE samomeitegy => OTHER PRECIOUS 
8 aS ; 


JEWELRY, OCKS, 
oa WATCHES, | BRONZES. 
large variety of Fancy Goods. 
Special prion toy is catled to their stock of Solid 
Silver and Plated Ware. 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 


THE GREAT 
y . ‘odateowals Seated TEA COMPANY 





RECEIVE THEIR TEAS BY THE CARGO FROM 
THE BEST TEA DISTRICTS OF 
CHINA AND JAPAN, 
and sell them in quantities to suit customers 
_ AT CARGO PRICES. 
The Company have selected the following kinds 
from their stock, which they recommend to meet the 
wants of clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the 


same as the Company sell them in New York, as the 
list of prices will show. 





PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


Ootone (black), 70c., 80c., 90c. ; best, $1 per Ib. 
Mixep (green and black), 70c., 80c., 90c. ; best, $1 


er Ib. 
F Eneusn Breaxrast (black), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; 
best, $1 20 per ib. 
ImPERIAL (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 
tb. 


er tb. 
* Youna Hyson (green), S0c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, 
$1 25 per Ib. 
Unoo.orep Japan, 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 per tb. 
GuNPOWDER (green), $1 25; best, $1 50 per ib. 





COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 
Ground Coffee, 20 cents, 25 cents, 30 cents, 35 cents ; 
best, 40 cents per pound. 


Hotels, saloons, boarding-house keepers, and Fam- 
ilies who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize 
in that article by using our 

Frencu Breakrast AND DINNER COFFEE, 
which we sell at the low price of 30 cents per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 

Roastep (unground@), 30c., 35c. ; best, 40c. per Ib. 

GReEN (unroasted), 25c., 30c., 33¢. ; best, 35c. per Ib. 





Parties sending Club or other orders for less than 
Thirty Dollars had better send a Post-office Draft or 
Money with their orders, to save the expense of col- 
lections by express; but larger orders we will forward 
by express, to “collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to 
the party getting up the Club. Our profits are small, 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send 
no complimentary packages for Clubs of less than 
Thirty Dollars. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently 





569 BROADWAY, Opposite Metropolitan Hotel, New York. 


Gg 





‘*We have examined these machines. 
the simplest kind, found to be durable and noiseless. 
did not rip upon being tested, and is far superior to the cheap 
machines.” —Scientific American. 





WSF 


The mechanism is of 
The stitch 


The Lowest-Pricep RELIABLE Sewing Machines are BartLet?’s RevERSIBLE MACHINES. 
They are made for use by Hand or Foot, with or without the ordinary Machine Stand. The style 


sold at $25 will do ALL THE Famiry SEwina. 


Warranted and kept in order for one year. 


General Depot, 569 Broapway, Opposite Metropolitan Hotel, New York. 





s* ERLING SILVER WARE, 
AND 
FINE ELECTRO-PLATED WARE, 
of the following trade-marks: 


Trade-Mark Trade-Mark 
sheer. ate (SM Meg, Blesire Plate. 


Manufactured by the 
GORHAM MANUFACTURING CO., 
Provipence, R.I. 
Orders received from the Trade only, but these goods 
may be obtained from responsible dealers every where. 
GornamM Manovraorurine Co. 





IAMONDS AND OTHER GEMS 
ARTISTICALLY MOUNTED BY 
Cc. A. STEVENS & CO., 
JEWELERS, 
40 East Fourteenth Street, Union Square. 





rely upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come 
— from the custom-house stores to our ware- 
ouses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire sat- 
isfaction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within thirty days, and have 
the money refunded. 


N.B.—Inhabitants of villages and towns where a 
large number reside, by —— together, can 
reduce the cost of ther Teas and Coffees about 
one third (besides the express charges) by 
sending directly to the 


“GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 


CAUTION.—-As some concerns, in this city and oth- 
er places, imitate our name and style of advertising 
and doing business, it is important that our friends 
should be very careful to write our address in full, and 
also to put on the number of our Post-Office Box, as 
appears in this advertisement. This will prevent their 
orders from getting into the hands of bogus imitators. 


POST-OFFICE Orders and Drafts make payable 
to the Order of 
“THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 


; Direct Letters and Orders as below (no more, no 
SS) : 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, 
Post-Office Box 5643, New York City. 


THE 
OUSEHOL]), 


Especially devoted to the interests of the American 
housewife. Containing practical hints and suggestions 
for the Veranda, the Drawing-Room, the Dressing- 
Room, the Dining-Room, the Library, the Conserva- 
tory, the Nursery, the Dispensary, the Kitchen, and 
the Parlor. Only $1 per year. Nov. and Dec. Nos. 
FREE to new subscribers. § 
Agents wanted, 





$1 00. $1 00. 


ecimen copies FREE. 
GEO. E. CROWELL, Pus.isueEr, 
BrattTiesoro’, Vr. 





N°? HUMBUG. 


A First-Ciass PIANO, MELODEON, or ORGAN 
Can be procured of Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, 
New York City, and installments will be taken for 
the same, and the purchaser can have the use of the 
instrument while it is being paid for. 


HOLIDAY GOODS 


NOW READY. 
SILVER-PLATED GOODS, 


Made by the celebrated 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO.; 


ENGLISH CUTLERY, 
Made by JOSEPH ROGERS & SON. 


DAVIS COLLAMORE & CO., 


479 Broapway, NEAR Broome Sr., N. Y. 


‘* TXCONOMY IS WEALTH.”—Frank iin. 
4 Why will people pay $50 or $100 for a Sewing 
Machine, when $25 will buy a better one for all prac- 
tical purposes? Regardless of reports to the contrary, 
the subscribers wish to inform their army of friends 
that the “ Franxitn” and ‘ Diamonp” Machines can 
be had in any quantity. This is a first-class Standard 
Machine, of established reputation, double thread, 
complete with Table, and not in the catalogue of cheap 
single-thread hand machines, It is constructed upon 
entirely new and improved principles, and DOES NOT 
infringe upon any other in the world. Warranted for 
ten years, and is emphatically the poor woman’s friend. 
More than 50,000 patrons will testify that these ma- 
chines excel ALL others. We defy every competition 
as to merit or price. $27 AGENTS WANTED. Ma- 
chines sent on trial, and given away to families who 
are needy and deserving. For Circulars, Testimoni- 
als, and Reduced Prices, address J. C. OTTIS & CO., 
Machine Brokers, care Box 397, Boston, Mass. 











HEAP SILKS. 


NEW PARIS MOIRE ANTIQUE, 
at $3 per yard—worth $5. 
STRIPED and PLAIN CHANGEABLE SILKS 
from Auction, greatly under cost of importation, 


At LORD & TAYLOR'S, 
Broadway, corner Grand Street, 
Grand Streets corner Christie Street. 
(CHILDREN’S DRESSES, 
CHILDREN’S SUITS, 


CHILDREN’S CLOAKS and SACQUES, 
At Half Price, 





At LORD & TAYLOR'S, 
Nos. 461 to 467 Broadway, corner Grand Street. 


RENCH and ENGLISH DRESS GOODS 
of every description 
FROM AUCTION. 
FRENCH MERINOES at 75c.; formerly $1 25. 
At LORD & TAYLOR'S, 


Broadway, corner Grand Street, 
Grand Street, corner Christie Street. 


STRIPED SATINS 








For Underskirts, 
In every Desirable Combination of Colors, 
At $2 75, well worth $4, 
At LORD & TAYLOR'S, 
Broadway, corner Grand Street. 





L°?=! LOOK! 


The magnitude of our business has enabled 
us to make the 
INDUCEMENTS TO AGENTS 
FOR OUR 
ONE DOLLAR SALE, 

Especially in the line of COTTON GOODS, 

LARGER THAN EVER. 

Send for circulars, with NEW PREMIUM RATES, 
before sending your clubs elsewhere. Address 
S.C. THOMPSON & CO., 
186 Feprrat Street, Boston, Mass. 





“One of the best Agricultural Periodicals in the 
country.”—Boston Journal. 


N EW ENGLAND FARMER. 
1869. VOLUME XXIV. 1869. 


Apvance Tegms—Weexty, $2 50; Montuty, $1 50. 


Liberal premiums for new subscribers. Send stamp 
for circular and specimen. 


R. P. EATON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


ANTED, AGENTS—To sell the 
AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE. 
Price $25. The simplest, cheapest, and best Knitting 
Machine ever invented. Will knit 20,000 stitches per 
minute. Liberal inducements to Agents. Address 
AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE CO., 
Boston, Mass, 








N THE BEACH AT LONG BRANCH 


? 

Sung by Linaarp............. 30c. 
TELEGRAM—New Wine Sruaues Meancasnas 40c. 
BARBE B. E Galop—LenpKE ..........0++ . 40¢c. 
Barse Bienzs—Two Selections—each . eee. 35C 


Bares Biane Potpourl..........cocesccsecceses 75e. 

NOT FOR JOE—Galop; On tHe Bracu—Galop 20c. 

Violin or Flute Arrangements, 15c. each. Music mailed. 
FREDERICK BLUME, 1125 Broanway, 

2d door above 25th St. Branch, 208 Bowery. 


N= and EXQUISITE STYLES of OR- 

GANS, NEW INVENTIONS, and REDUCED 
PRICES are announced in an ILLUSTRATED CAT- 
ALOGUE and PRICE-LIST issued this month by the 
MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., Warerooms 596 
Broadway, New York. Sent free to every applicant. 
Four Octave Organs, $50; Five Octaves, Double-Reed, 
Five Stops, Elegant Cases, $125. 








S HEARS anpd SCISSORS, 


MANUFACTURED BY 
HENRY SEYMOUR & CO, 
52 Beekman Street, New York. 
BEAUTIFUL IN FORM AND FINISH. 
EDGED WITH FINEST STEEL. 
RIVETS FIRM AND TRUE. 
EVERY PAIR WARRANTED. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





Amon PIANO-FORTE. 
PATENTED. 
HIGHEST PREMIUM 
Awarded over all, even those exhibited at the renown- 
ed Wortp’s Exrostrion. Send for Descriptive Pam- 
phlets, Price-List, &c. Manufactory and Warerooms 
of MANNER & CO., 187 & 189 Bowery, N. Y. 





HE PORTABLE BOOK -RACK. — The 

most convenient invention of the day for holding 
Books or fancy articles. Can be taken apart in a mo- 
ment, and removed without trouble. They are made 
of BLACK WALNUT—making them suitable for the 
Parlor, Library, or Office. Sent by express, to any ad- 
dress, on receipt of the price, $2 50. Call and examine, 
or send cash order to W. C. Wemyss, 3 Astor Place, N.Y. 





ACK Numbers and Volumes of Harper’s 


Magazine, WEEKLY, and Bazar can always be 
had of A. WINCH, 
505 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


CURL YOUR HAIR. * 


SAMPLE of PROF. ROBB’S MAGNET- 
IC CURLIQUE sent FREE. It curls straight 
hair (without injury) in soft, luxuriant, beautiful, flow- 
ing Curls, oN THE FIRST APPLICATION. Address, with 
Stamp, Pror. B. H. ROBB, Parkman, Onto. 
EW AUTUMN GOODS 
FOR LADIES. 
ROMAN SCARFS AND TIES, 
HOSIERY AND GLOVES, 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 
UNION ADAMS, 
No. 637 Broapway. 














DUNHAM & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Pe eSOe-FORTES 


WAREROoMS, 
No. 831 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


dela ailat 


An Eminent Chemist says: 


489 Broapway, N. Y,, July 5, 1866. 

I have made a chemical analysis ofthe preparation 
for the teeth known as “‘SOZODONT,” for Messrs. 
Haut & Rvuoket, the object of the analysis being to 
ascertain whether it contains substances detrimental 
to the teeth or gums. 

An impartial sample of the ‘‘SOZODON'T” was pur- 
chased by me personally from a leading Drug House 
of this city, and carefully analyzed for acids and other 
corrosive or injurious ingredients a to have a det- 
rimental action on the teeth or game, ut nothing of 
an objectionable character was found in its composi- 
tion. JULIUS G. POHLE, M.D., Analytical Chemist, 

Late of Dr. Jas. R. Cumton & Co, 


Send for Circular. 











W. LASAK’S SON, 
e LATE OF 520 BROADWAY, 


REMOVED TO 682 BROADWAY, 
Where will be found the usual assortment of FURS, 
of superior quality and workmanship, 
t2#- LADIES’, GENTLEMEN'S, anv CHILDREN’S 
FURS of all kinds on hand and to order. 
F. W. LASAK'S SON, 
682 Broavway, N. Y. Crry, Cor. Great Jones Sr. 


HE ROYAL CHART.—A system of cut- 
ting ladies’ and children's dresses by measure. 
Nothing can approach the simplicity, the accuracy, and 
Sarg adaptation of the Royal Chart to fit any form. 
ent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of $2 00, by 
O. A. ROORBACH, 102 Nassau St., N. ¥. 


Harper's Perronreas, 
|MAGAZINE! 
1809 41869 

















Harper's Magazine, Weekly, and Bazar. These three 
periodicals fully merit the high encomiums which they 
have received from the press, and the support which 
has been given them by the reading public. Wheth- 
er one considers their beautiful and instructive illus- 
trations, which leave untouched no subject of domes- 
tic or foreign importance—their literary merit, which 
has given them the highest piace in the current lite- 
rature—or their judicious editorial management—they 
must be emphatically pronounced the three best fam- 
ily periodicals in the world.—The Advance: Chicago. 





—_————_—. 


Now is the Time to Subscribe, 


“Unquestionably the best sustained work of 
the kind in the world.” 


Harper’s Magazine. 
The most popular Monthly in the world.—New York 
bserver. 


It is one of the wonders of journalism—the editorial 
management of Harrrr’s.—Nation. 

It meets precisely the popular taste, furnishing a 
pleasing and instructing variety of reading for all.— 
Zion's Herald, Boston, 





“A complete Pictorial History of the Times.” 


Harper’s Weekly. 


AN ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


The model newspaper of our country—complete in 
all the a amg of an American family paper— 
Harper’s WEEKtyY has earned for itself a right to its 
title, “A Journal of Civilization.”—N. Y. Evening Post. 

This paper furnishes the best illustrations. Our fu- 
ture historians will enrich themselves out of Harrrr’s 
Weexty long after writers and printers and publishers 
are turned to dust.—New York Evangelist. 





An Illustrated Weekly Journal of Fashion, 
Pleasure, and Instruction. 


Harper’s Bazar. 


A Supplement containing numerous full-sized Pat- 
terns of useful articles accompanies the paper every 
fortnight, and occasionally an elegant Colored Fashion 

ate. 

Harper's Bazar contains 16 folio pages of the size 
of Harpenr’s WEEKLY, printed on superfine calendered 
paper, and is published weekly. 





Hanrper’s Bazar contains, besides pictures, patterns, 
etc., a variety of matter of especial use and interest to 
the family ; articles on health, dress, and housekeep- 
ing in all its branches ; its editorial matter is specially 
adapted to the circle it is intended to interest and in- 
struct; and it has, besides, good stories and literary 
matter of merit.—New York Evening Post. 





TERMS FOR 1869: 

Harper’s Magazine, One Year. 
Harrer’s WEEKLy, One Year 
Harper's Bazar, One Year. 
Harrer’s Macazinz, Harrer’s WEEKLY, and Harper's 

Bazaz, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 

two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macaztnt, WEEKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsorrpers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 2 cents a year, for the Werekty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the WeEkLy or Bazar, to pre-pay the United States 
postage. 

Subscribers to the Macazine, Wrekty, or Bazar 
will find on each wrapper the Number with which 
their subscription expires. Each periodical is stopped 
when the term of subscription closes. It is not neces- 
— to give notice of discontinuance. 

he Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year, 
scriptions may commence with any Number. 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxiy commence with the 
year. When no time is specified, it will be understood 
that the subscriber wishes to commence with the Num- 
ber next after the receipt of his order. 

In ordering the MaGazrng, the Werxty, or the 
Bazar, the name ana address should be clearly writ- 
ten. When the direction is to be changed, both the 
old and the new one must be given. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harper & Broruers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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FACETIZ. 


— Puseee THE 5 aed 
_— iy 
tis pace Ban dncvered 


the most economical way 
to uce the Grecian 
Bend, and is anxious that 
we should give the public 
the benefit of her discov- 
ery. Here it is: Rise in 
the morning before break- 
on an empty stomach 

eat one pint of n chest- 
nuts, two large, hard, green 
apples, one stale water- 
melon, half a pound of raw 
cabbage, and a quarter of a 
of honey. A little 


the mest approved form, 
will appear in about halfan 
hour, and the young lady 
can put a camp-kettle on 
her for a hump, and 
take the street with the 
most confident assurance 
that the bend wiil continue 
for several hours. 
ee 

P yt eye nmi 
ng a man a piece of your 
mind. 


> 


An inquisitive young man 
visited the State Prison the 
other day, and among oth- 
er questions, asked a girl 

cause of being in such 

a place. Her answer waa, 

that she “stole a saw-mill, 

and went back after the 

nd, and was arrested.” 

he young man left imme- 
diately. 


—_——>——_ 


A Weax Invention or 
THR Enzmy—The coffee we 
have nowadays. 

ok CaR 

“How do you like the 
looks of the varmint?” 
asked an Arkansian of 
a Down-Easter who was 
gazing with distended eyes 
at an alligator with open 

“el > see ot the 
seissippl. ‘a’al,” re- 
sponded’ the Yankee, re- 
covering his mental equi- 
poise, “he ain't what ye 
w'd call a han'some crit- 
ter ; but he's a deal of open- 
ness when he smiles.” 
———— 

An old bachelor is a trav- 
eler on life's railroad who 
has entirely failed to make 
the proper connections. 

oe 

A Western paper con- 
tains the following adver- 
tisement: ‘‘ Wants a situ- 
ation, a practical printer, 
who is competent to take 
charge of any department 
in a printing and publish- 
ing house. ould accept 
a professorship in any of 
the academies. Has no ob- 
jection to teach ornament- 
al painting and penman- 
ship, geometry, trigono- 
metry, and many other 
sciences. Is particularly 
suited to act as pastor to a 
small evangelical church, 
or as a local preacher. He 
wonld have no objection to 
form a small but select class 
of young ladies, to instruct 
them in the highest branch- 
es. Toadeutist or chirop- 
odist he would be invalu- 
able, as he can do almost 
any thing. Would cheer- 
fully accept a position as 
bass or_tenor singer in a 
choir. Would board with 
a family decidedly pious, 
For further particulars, in- 
quire at Brown's Saloon.” 

nieaiaasealiiriinaich 

Tuk MOST APPROPRIATE 
Woop ror WoovrEn Suoks 
—Sandal-wood. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 





(Decemuer 12, 1868. 
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Uncie. “1 dare say when I eee Py 
a nice present for you. What woul 


Sister?” 





a INN 
| ; —~ 


Viaggi ys } 
Qiang lag) 


ANOTHER “WINDOW” FRACAS. 


Swew. “ Aw—would you object—Aw—to having the Glass down ?”” ; ‘ ; 
RUPFANLY Younc Lapv. “Oh dear no—in fact, I was on the point of asking you either to put your Glass down or leave off staring at me :” 


Swett: “ Aw!” 





ou home again, Charlie, your Mamma will have 
you like best, my boy—a little Brother or a little 


CHAR ie (after some consideration). “ Well, if it makes no difference to Ma, I'd 


rather have a little Pory.’ 


“Husband,-I can't express my detestation of your 
conduct.” ‘Well, dear, I'm very glad you can’t.” 


et SS ie BEES ee 
During the examination of a witness as to the local- 
ot the stairs in a house, the counsel asked him, 


hich way did the stairs run?” The witness, who 


. - was a noted wag, replied, ‘One way they ran up, but 


the other way they ran down.” The learned counsel 
wiped both eyes and took a look at the ceiling. 





“Employment so certainly produces cheerfulness,” 
says Bishop Hall,’*‘that I have known a man come 
home in high spirits from a funeral because he had 
the management of it.” 

—_—_—_—_—_—_—eP 

The most precocious child ever heard of is probably 

the child ‘‘ that’s father to the man.” 
pa os a EL ; 

It is said that the Siamese twins keep away from 

Chicago because they don’t want to be separated. 
OOS ° 

A young man, meeting an acquaintance, said, ‘‘I 
heard that you were dead.” ‘ But,” says the other, 
“you see me alive.” ‘I do not know how that may 
be,” replied ‘he ; “you are a notorious liar, but my in- 
formant was a person of credit.” _ 


or 


“T am so lame from the railroad crash of last week 
I can hardly stand,” said a limping, hobbling chap. 
“ Well, then, J hope you intend to sue for damages,” 
said his friend. ‘Damages! no, no; Ihave had dam- 


ages enough bythem. Jf Isue for any thing, it will be 


Jor repairs.” 


ee 


It being hinted to a barrister who was wearying the 


court with a long and dull argument that he ought to _ 


bring it to a close, he angrily replied, “I will speak as 
long as I please.!”_ ** Yon have spoken longer than you 
already,” said his antagonist. 


— 





A clergymangafter marrying a couple, made-a prayer 
over them, conelnding : «Forgive them, Lord, they 
know not what they do!" . 





A rich man, who was injured by being run over; ex- 
claimed, with warmth, ‘It isn’t the accident that I 
mind; that isn't the thing; but the idea of being ran 
over by an old swill-cart, that’s what makes me mad! 





A preacher in Berks County, discoursing about 
Daniel in the lion’s den, said: ‘‘ An’ thar he sot, all 
night long, lookin’ at the show for nothin’, an’ it didn’t 
cost him a cent.” 
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A man, hearing that a 
raven would live two hun- 
d years, bought one to 


> 

A person who had been 
listening to a very dull ad- 
dress, remarked that every 
thing went off well—espe- 
cially the audience, 

8 a 

A Lone Man—The pawn- 
broker. - 

a a a 


An illiterate correspond- 


ent, who is given to sport- 
ing, wants to know when 
‘the “‘ Anglo-Saxon race,” 
so much talked about, is to 
come off. 


——_—_~——_——. 

A wife wanted her hus- 
band to sympathize with 
her in a feminine quarrel; 
but he refused, saying, 
“I've lived long enong 
to learn that one woman's 

ust as good as another, 
f not better.” “And I," 
retorted the exasperated 
wife, “have lived long 
enough to learn that one 
man is just as bad as an- 
other, if not worse !” 





“A Desiraste Domestic 
Birv—A duck of a wife. 
PS BG De 
Goon Piotr ror Pray— 
A grass plot. 


ee 

At a religious meeting 
among the blacks a color- 
ed preacher requested that 
some brother should pray. 
A half-witted fellow com- 
menced a string of words 
without meaning. At this 
the pastor raised his head 
and inquired, “Who dat 
preve? Dat you, brud- 

er Mose? You let some- 
— pray dat’s better ac- 
quainted wid de Lord.” 

seer 

Said an Irish justice to 
an obstreperous prisoner 
on trial, ‘‘We want no- 
thing but silence, and but 
little of that.” 

> 

Foon ror tar Imagina- 
tTion—Fancy bread. 

> ——— 

A clergyman the other 
day was lecturing a Sun- 
day-school class on the 
duty of loving one anoth- 
er. “IfI should meet a 
Frenchman, in what lan- 

age should I speak to 

im?” he asked. “French,” 
was the ready reply. “Or 
a Spaniard?” “Spanish,” 
shouted the boys. ‘ Well 
if I should meet an ange 
from heaven, what lan- 
gage would I nse?” 
* Latin,” cried the scholars. 
The preacher admitted that 
it might be so, but said he 
should rather try the lan- 
guage of love. 


————_____ 
s* Are you a skillful me- 
chanic?” ‘Yes, Sir.” 
“What can you make?” 
‘Oh, almost any thing in 
my line.” ‘Can you make 
adevil?” ‘Certainly—just 
put up our foot and I will 
split it in three seconds. I 
never saw achap in my life 
| e required less altera- 
ion.” 


——_>—_——_—— 

A fresh arrival from En- 
gland went the other day 
to a livery-stable, and ex- 
pressed a wish for a car- 
riage. The man in attend- 
ance asked if he would like 
a buffalo. The cockuey 
seemed startled, and stam- 
mered out: “ Well, I think 
I'd rather ‘ave a ‘oss.” 


LY es 





\\ WAS 


A COMING CHANGE. 


Ma. “You must not come to the Table with such a Dirty Mouth; go and wash 





“Gus. “I have washed it, Ma; I think my Mustache is coming.” 





